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THE NATURAL LANGUAGE OF SIGNS.—I. 


BY MGR. DE HAERNE, BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


[Tx author of the following Treatise is known in his own country as a 


dignitary of high rank in Church and State, and as a prominent writer on 
religious, educational, and political subjects. As a member of the Belgian 
Chamber of Representatives he has been active in promoting the cause of 
education in general, and especially the education of the deaf and dumb. 
To us he is best known in connection with his labors in behalf of this class. 
He was for a long time director of the Royal Institution for Girls in Brus- 
sels, and is the author of a very able work upon deaf-mute education,* in 
which he advocates the ‘‘combined method.” At present he is at the head 
of the training college for English priests at Bruges, and his only connec- 
tion with the instruction of the deaf is his honorary directorship of the 
Catholic Institution near Sheffield, England; but that his interest in the 
subject is as warm and active as ever the following Treatise testifies. The 
Treatise was written in French, and translated into English under the direc- 
tion of the author, who does this periodical the honor to choose it as the 
medium for its first publication in either language. The Introduction is 
completed in the present number of the Annals; the remainder of the 
Treatise will run through two or three numbers.—Ep. ANNALS. | 


INTRODUCTION. 
The natural language of signs is not only the first language 
that the deaf,and dumb learn and speak at home, but it has 
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been, and still is, a means of communication between persons 
*‘* De l’enseignement spécial des sourds-muets,” etc., Brussels, 1865. 
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talking totally different languages. We meet with this language 
among the Indians of the United States; they make use of it 
not only in their intercourse with civilized men, but also-in the 
verbal agreements often concluded between the different tribes, 
whose spoken languages are exceedingly poor and have little 
in common with each other.* 

The ancients, also, on certain occasions, had recourse to pan- 
tomime in order to make themselves understood by the bar- 
barians. With them it was an art which they cultivated with 
as much earnestness as they did declamation, of which, indeed, 
it contains the seed, as will be shown further on. 

The Abbé de l’Epée expressed a desire, impossible, perhaps, to 
be realized in practice, but rational in principle, viz., to introduce 
pantomime, or rather the use of methodical signs as invented 
and reduced to a system by himself, into schools for hearing 
persons. His aim was to give to educated persons a means 
of communication with the deaf and dumb and with foreigners. 
This idea evidently does not offer sufficient practical utility, 
considering the time that it would be necessary to devote to 
this pursuit to the neglect of other studies. But if a partial 
application of it were made in the primary normal schools, by 
instituting an optional course of natural signs, the pupil-teachers 
would imbibe the elements of instruction, which they might on 
future occasions impart with great advantage to the deaf and 
dumb to prepare them for reception into special institutions. 
In such a course the theory of the language of signs, or the phi- 
losophy of pantomime, could be explained and taught in con- 
nection with philology and the constitutive elements of spoken 
languages. The study of the natural language of signs is most 
interesting in its affinity with philology, psychology, and 
declamation, and in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
especially before they have been taught written language. It 
is useful not only in our intercourse with the deaf, but also 
with persons who cannot express themselves in our usual 
tongue. 

It will be seen in this little treatise on the natural language 
of signs that this language has more than one point of contact 
with spoken languages, and that in generalizing the expression 
of human thought we arrive at general principles, at compari- 


*See the Annals, vol. iv, p. 157; vol, xix, p. 48; vol. xx, p. 39. 
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sons and similarities, upon which study often throws a new 
light as to the nature of language, and shows more clearly its 
origin and various modifications. This philosophical study also 
often reveals traits which “merit the attention of learned men 
in a psychological and social point of view. 

For instance, the philologian and the linguist often endeavor 
to discover a primitive language from which all others may be 
derived. 

History is silent on this subject; but in proportion to the 
progress made in the general knowledge of language mother- 
tongues are discovered, between which connections can be es- 
tablished more and more striking, and this tends to a scientific 
conclusion, in harmony with the general belief, of one primitive 
tongue and one origin of the human race. 

1st. Taking their stand on philological ground, several authors, 
Kaltschmidt among others, have admitted that there was but one 
primitive language, which was purely onomatopoetic. If by 
onomatopoeia is meant sounds which directly correspond with 
objects and ideas, this hypothesis is inadmissible as a general 
rule, for there are in nature many things which cannot be repre- 
sented by imitative sounds, especially in general and abstract 
ideas. But if onomatopeeia refers to words the sounds of 
which often relate, in an indirect and distant manner, to the ob- 
jects signified, then the hypothesis in question contains nothing 
absurd, and the natural language of signs, as will be seen in 
this work, tends to support this view. 

2d. This hypothesis has been upheld by several writers 
as favoring the materialistic ideas of the present day, inas- 
much as certain animals imitate the sounds they -hear, es- 
pecially those of human language. This observation might 
be generalized by extending philology to the sign-language, 
as we do in this little treatise, and saying that there are ani- 
mals that imitate the actions of men, and consequently the 
language of signs. But granting that parrots make an onoma- 
topeeia of sounds, and monkeys an onomatopeeia of motions, 
these are, after all, only direct onomatopeeias, that is to say, 
material imitations of the object evident to the ear or to the eye. 
This mimicry of the voice and action is exceedingly limited, 
and cannot in any way answer for the expression of ideas, their 
relation with each other, or their innumerable variations. All 
this can only be represented by sounds end signs in an indirect 
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manner, and by establishing affinities supplied by the intelli- 
gence. 

These affinities are grasped by man, and the sign-language 
gives constant proof of this by the optional creation, so to 
speak, of new signs drawn more or less from nature. The 
sign-language in this respect has a real advantage over the vul- 
gar tongue, as the latter excludes liberty in the use of terms 
which are decided by custom. 

Again, those who pretend that the primitive language was 
purely onomatopoetic proceed upon a supposition; but the 
sign-language shows most clearly to what extent onomatopeeia 
could be made use of in the constitution of the human lan- 
guage. The nature of the language of signs shows that in all 
the more spiritual ideas the imitation is only indirect, inasmuch 
as it rests entirely on tropes, that is to say, according to the 
etymology of this word, on the variations or forms of locution 
which express an affinity more or less remote with the thing or 
idea expressed. 

This study of tropes is applicable to the sign-language. The 
employment of a trope presupposes the power of judgment, in- 
asmuch as reason must seize the connection that exists between 
the thing signified and the sign, which, in this case, is only the 
indirect representation of the thing. Thus the trope in me- 
tonymy, which takes so great a part in the sign-language, is 
evidently founded on reason, when, for example, the cause is 
taken for the effect or the effect for the cause. It is the same 
with other tropes which require the comprehension of an exist- 
ing connection between the sign and the thing signified. The 
study of pantomime shows that it is impossible to create a lan- 
guage of signs without having recourse to tropes. We may 
conclude that it was the same as regards the primitive lan- 
guage, of which the sounds and words in general had no im- 
mediate connection with the objects or ideas, but only an indi- 
rect connection, although these words may have been onoma- 
topes relating to other objects than those to be expressed. We 
might even say that the primitive language of sounds must have 
been in the beginning poorer than natural pantomime, and 
consequently more confined to the forced employment of tropes, 
since the sight embraces more phases of the object to be de- 
picted than the sense of hearing. And yet sight is quite insuf- 
ficient to represent directly the elements of human language. 
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Without tropes no sign-language is possible. Hence man, called 
by the Creator to form his own language with the faculties with 
which he was endowed, must have had recourse to these figures. 
This does not strike us in the use of our language, in which 
numberless transformations hide, for the most part, the etymol- 
ogies, especially those which might be considered primitive. 
It is on account of this very obscurity which envelops the 
origin of language that materialists, proceeding on simple sup- 
positions, would only see in primeval language direct onoma- 
topes—that is to say, a material imitation of objects by sound 
or by signs, an imitation which they compare to that which we 
remark in certain animals. This hypothesis will not hold good 
before a searching study of the sign-language, which is a refu- 
tation of materialistic ideas on this subject, and which thus 
acquires for the philosopher—as well as for the deaf-mute, who 
in general confines himself to the practical side of the art—a 
deep interest. 

It is, therefore, in a relative, and not an absolute, sense that 
the sign-language can be said to be a continual onomatopeeia of 
movements. This study, far from leading towards materialism, 
as certain authors intimate, lends its aid to psychology. 

3d. This study serves also to extend the circle of philology, 
which thus embraces not only all spoken or phonetic languages, 
but also ideographical languages, such as the language written 
by the Chinese, the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the ideography 
of the ancient Mexicans.* 

In fact, if philology has for its object to search into the lan- 
guages spread over the earth with a view to compare them with 
each other, and in studying them in their constitutive elements 
to draw from them general conclusions, one cannot neglect the 
graphic or manual representation of thought, which takes so 
great a part in the history of language. 

It is readily conceived that when the elements of ideography 
and phonics are drawn together a philological generalization is 
arrived at which causes the nature and expression of thought to 
be better understood. It is thus that the sign-language, which 
forms a part of the ideographical system of languages, reveals to 
the philologist new analogies, which serve him as a light or con- 


*See the appendix to my treatise ‘‘ De la Chine dans ses rapports avec 
l'Europe,” (Brussels, 1860,) where the different ideographical systems are 
compared with one other. 
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ducting thread in the immense labyrinth of the science of lan- 
guages. 

Philology has for its object the composition and analysis of 
words, their grammatical flexions, and the construction of sen- 
tences. This science, once established, has its different points 
of view, its parallels between different languages, and becomes 
richer in proportion as it draws new languages into its domain. 

The sign-language evidently assists in extending the scope of 
these studies. No language is richer in composed words. As 
in spoken Chinese, in which the whole of the vocabulary rests 
on 800 monosyllables and four accents, which express all the 
phonetic Chinese terms answering to the 40,000 ideographical 
characters* of the great national dictionary of the Emperor 
Khang-hi, so the sign-language contains some hundreds of 
radical signs, which, with the aid of the physiognomy, (which 
takes the place of accentuation,) express all necessary ideas. 
The comparisons between the Chinese language, whether writ- 
ten or spoken, and the language of signs is most striking on ac- 
count of the extremely restricted number of radicals which are 
met with in both languages, and of the richness of composition 
which results from the combinations of these radicals. In this 
respect there are no two languages which partake of so great a 
similarity. But similar analogies are found in different degrees 
between the language of signs and most of the dead languages. 
The spoken languages richest in composed terms are the Greek 
and German, which resemble the sign-language in drawing the 
derived terms from their own resources, while other languages, 
such as French for example, must have recourse to foreign 
sources (to Greek chiefly) in order to find expressions which 
will answer for new ideas, inventions, and scientific discoveries. 
Expressions borrowed from foreign languages make their way 
slowly among the people, who thus have difficulty in keeping 
up with the progress of civilization. - 

The sign-language, of course, has no direct influence upon the 
development of ordinary languages; but the same is true of 
many foreign languages. It is nevertheless indisputable that 
the comparison of these languages is an excellent means of 


* There are a great number of Chinese characters which present a com- 
bination of phonetic terms with ideographic signs. There is a similar mix- 
ture in most of the systems of sign-language by the intermeddling of dac- 
tylology or of syllabic elements borrowed from ordinary languages. 
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penetrating the peculiarities of each separate language; and the 
same may be said of the language of signs. Every language 
has its own ideas, its own expressions and special marks, and 
shows points of similarity with others. One of the distinctive 
marks of the sign-language is its fertile combination of radicals. 
Once master of it, one more easily becomes familiar with any 
foreign language which is distinguished by a similar fruitful- 
ness. The study of it, therefore, is not only curious and inter- 
esting in itself; it is useful in leading the intelligence more 
quickly to understand other languages. The same may be said 
of the divergencies of the grammatical flexions which present 
themselves in different languages. There are a great many 
treatises on grammar in general, but these treatises do not con- 
tain, by a great deal, all the known languages, nor anything on 
ideography, nor on the sign-language. They might have gener- 
alized with advantage the constitutive principles of human lan- 
guage, and it is above all in the sign-language that they would 
have found a comparatively easy means of doing so. 

The comparison of the grammars of different languages shows 
that the grammatical modifications common to all are not very 
numerous, and therefore none are very essential. By this means 
the subject is so simplified that it is not difficult to understand 
that there may be a language without flexioris, and, so to speak, 
without a grammar. But how is it possible, it will be asked, 
to express thoughts in such a system of language? It is ad- 
mitted that there are languages which, like the Latin, have no 
article; others, where the article and adjective are invariable, 
as in English; others again which, by inversion and transposi- 
tion, seem to render the sense of the sentence incomprehensible 
to those who have not made themselves familiar with the lan- 
guage. But, it is said, these languages gain in one respect 
what they lose in another. Is it possible there can be any lan- 
guage which possesses all these signs of poverty? Yes; the 
sign-language does embrace nearly all of them. The natural 
language of signs has neither articles, nor participles, nor pas- 
sive voice, nor case, nor gender, nor any grammar, properly so- 
called. Its sentences admit of all kinds of inversion, following, 
however, in general the natural order of facts and ideas, and 
pass from the known to the unknown without regard to the 
construction of spoken language. Having once penetrated into 
the nature of this language it is evident that one can more 
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readily understand the properties of certain languages which, 
by the deficiencies or difficulties which they present, are more 
or less removed in character from those in which we are in the 
habit of thinking. 

4th. The language of signs was particularly cultivated, as we 
know, by the ancients. The mimics or pantomimists of the 
time of Augustus, among others, carried this art to the highest 
degree of perfection. This emperor saw in it a means of uni- 
ting people of different languages. We read of a king of Pon- 
tus asking the Senate to grant him a pantomimist as his inter- 
preter with nations of another tongue. Pylades and Bathyllus 
expressed in mimic language everything they wished, even the 
history of illustrious men. Athenzeus, who lived in the year 
200 of the Christian era, assures us that the mimics of his time 
expressed everything by signs and the movements of their 
bodies. The character of Pylades was serious and full of dig- 
nity; Bathyllus was gay and sportive, often licentious; his 
style of acting was kept up for a long period, and it was proba- 
bly his imitators who fell into those abuses of burlesque and 
indecent pantomime which Charlemagne put a stop to in the 
name of morality*—a fact which shows that the art of panto- 
mime was not lost in his time. Of course, one cannot dream 
of reviving the mifnic art as it existed in the time of the an- 
cients in these days, when everything tends to promote ideas 
of material interest. But the language of signs with which 
nature inspires the deaf and dumb merits attention from 
more than one point of view, and, above all, in its connection 
with the art of declamation, so necessary to those who are 
called to speak in public. The proficiency of the ancients in 
this art at least shows to what perfection it may be carried, and 
to what uses it may be applied. Not that we can compare the 
sign-language with oratorical declamation in every respect, but, 
in studying its essentials, we can draw from it principles of 
practical utility in the art of speaking. We must notice that 
there is an essential difference between pantomime and decla- 
mation. The one is a perfect art, which does not borrow 
assistance from any other; the other is a secondary art, which 
acts as an auxiliary to speech. 

It follows that in the sign- language there are elements which 


See my treatise Venseignement spécial ‘des sourds-muets,” ete., 
p. 34. 
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do not in any way enter into declamation. Thus there are four 
distinct classes of signs, namely, imitative or configurative signs ; 
operative signs, which are the actions themselves; indicative, 
and expressive signs. 

Imitation constitutes the foundation of the sign-language. 
This art being silent, the gestures that supply the want of the 
voice must trace as exactly as possible the shapes of the objects. 
But when the voice dominates in the action this minute and 
material description becomes useless, and sometimes ridiculous. 
Thus what nature exacts in the first case she proscribes in the 
second. In declamation, the hand traces only a few of the con- 
figurative outlines which the sign-language gives in detail. If 
servile imitation is a defect in general, it is especially so in this 
case. Nevertheless, the ingenious methods to which the deaf 
and dumb have recourse to draw in the air figures which ex- 
press their thoughts are worthy of study, especially on account 
of the cleverness with which they invent tropes to give to ab- 
stract ideas the indirect expression which necessity alone sug- 
gests. Thus we can see that the actor and orator find resources 
in mimic action, though they must almost entirely transform it 
according to the inspirations of their own genius. 

Neither do operative signs, so familiar to the deaf and dumb, 
enter into the art of declamation without being subjected to 
considerable modifications. Thus the deaf-mute, especially if 
not well instructed, frequently has recourse to the touch, 
strikes with double strength, walks, jumps, and dances, in a 
manner more or less actual to express ideas corresponding 
with his actions. These are not, correctly speaking, signs, 
but real actions, as M. Valade-Gabel remarks in his ** Méthode 
pour enseigner aux sourds-muets la langue francaise sans 
l'intermédiaire du langage des signes,” where he brings prom- 
inently forward the importance of action in this instruction. 
It is seldom that use can be made of operative signs in decla- 
mation, at least such as are employed by the deaf and dumb. 
In this art these signs generally become purely indicative—that 
is to say, gestures—by which the different movements in 
question are expressed in a manner more or less vague, a course 
to which the well-instructed deaf-mute also generally restricts 
himself. 

Indicative signs hold an important place in the sign-language, 
as well as in theatrical and oratorical art. In this respect there 
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is little difference between these different arts, unless it is that 
the signs are more emphasized in the sign-language, where they 
often represent alone the idea it is wished to express. What 
may be usefully studied in this respect among the deaf and 
dumb is the resemblance that exists between some of the in- 
dicative signs, the special signification of which cannot be un- 
derstood without the whole of the sentence, nor without watch- 
ing especially the expression and play of the features. 

Again, the expressive signs which, in the truly natural lan- 
guage of signs, ought to accompany nearly all the other signs 
to color and animate the picture, can be easily imitated, and 
consequently deserve to be studied with the greatest care. 
It is necessary to follow for that purpose the conversations 
that are held between the deaf and dumb. But in order to 
understand their language, and above ail to seize on what is 
natural, beautiful, and expressive, we must make ourselves mas- 
ters of it, or at least understand its nature, its fundamental 
methods, and principles. 

Expressive gestures are naturally more true and more ener- 
getic among the deaf and dumb than among other persons, be- 
cause for them they supply a want, and are often their only 
means of making themselves understood. In their gesticula- 
tions nature is taken for the fact. The expression, the play of 
the features, replaces in the natural language of signs the em- 
phasis so necessary in declamation, and for this reason the He- 
brews have called it the flavor of the discourse. This is well 
understood by modern actors. It is well known that Talma 
composed. and recomposed his pieces in several successive rep- 
resentations before he was satisfied with them. He studied be- 
forehand and engraved on his memory not only the intonations, 
but the movements even of the face, leaving, however, at the 
same time, in the execution of his part a large share to the in- 
spiration of the moment so essential to the actor and orator. 
Shakespeare, a comedian himself, has spoken by the mouths of 
Hamlet and Falstaff of the qualities that all comedians and actors 
ought to possess. They are those qualities the importance of 
which all masters of eloquence have understood, from Demos- 
thenes to Massillon. But the talent with which nature had en- 
dowed these great men did not prevent them from having re- 
course to the art of declamation, which finds in pantomime a 
natural source and precious auxiliary. 
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5th. It cannot be disputed that the sign-language is the nat- 
ural language of the deaf and dumb, the only language among 
such of these unfortunates as have received no methodic in- 
struction, and a language which is much used in conversation 
among themselves by their companions in misfortune who have 
been instructed. When it is considered that in nearly all the 
countries of the world, and one may say in all those of Europe, 
with the exception of Belgium and Holland, the majority of 
the deaf and dumb are at a distance from schools, it must be 
acknowledged that it is important that there should be every- 
where some person, either a priest or a school-master, who is 
conversant with the language of signs, in order to develop the 
intelligence of the deaf-mutes about him, and above all to in- 
culcate those moral and religious truths which are so indispenss- 
ble. Persons ought also to become conversant with this lan- 
guage that they may be enabled to make a beginning in the 
education of these unfortunates which will prepare them for ad- 
mission into special institutions. In the year 190, according 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, there were at Rome 6,000 panto- 
mimists. A famine coming on they were all kept in town, 
while all the strangers and philosophers were obliged to leave. 
This shows how much was thought of these dumb actors, who 
had no other mission than that of amusing the people, often to 
the detriment of their morals. If pantomime was so much es- 
teemed at that time as a means of affording amusement, is it 
not worth cultivating now as a means of doing good? It is 
not a question here of amusing any particular class of society, 
as in Rome, but of taking in hand an imperious want, and of 
fulfilling a truly social and Christian duty. 

It is necessary for this purpose, as we have said before, that 
special classes should be annexed to normal schools in which 
teachers may be trained for deaf and dumb institutions, and 
other teachers may be fitted to impart the preparatory instruc- 
tion so desirable outside of the established institutions. This 
is what is being done at present in Germany. It is with this 
view also that the Abbé Lambert, of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Paris, has published several dictionaries of 
natural signs, a work extremely useful to those who find them- 
selves in a position where they can give the first religious and 
moral instruction to the deaf and dumb out of the established 
institutions. 
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My brief treatise is written with a view to simplify and facil- 
itate this study by reducing it to the fundamental principles 
which preside over the formation of the two kinds of natural 
signs, viz., simple and compound. One work completes the 
other. 

There are persons who accept the old theories of Graser, of 
Germany, and of Blanchet, of Paris, who imagined that in 
ordinary schools the necessary instruction could be given to 
the deaf and dumb by the use of words. This has been proved 
by actual experiment to be an error. It follows from this 
tuat, so long as these unfortunates cannot all be placed in 
establishments devoted especially to them, recourse must be had 
to the language of signs to develop as much as possible their 
intelligence. Without doubt nothing must be neglected that 
may lead them to the use of speech and lip-reading, or of lip-read- 
ing by itself, when we cannot succeed in loosening the tongue, 
which is by no means rare. The method of articulation well 
understood, and not excluding, by forcing nature, natural signs, 
is the best of methods. The deaf-mute who articulates, although 
he does not hear his own words, nor even feel that secret sen- 
sation which is produced in us by the simple recollection of 
the spoken words, feels, nevertheless, a vibration in the vocal 
organs, and thus draws as near as possible to nature, above 
all, by the syllabic fusion of the vowels and consonants, and by 
the control of the play of the organs, which are like a movable mir- 
ror of the soul. Nothing in the world can entirely take the place 
of the utterance of the words so intimately connected with the 
expression of the face, which shines like a divine imprint, (dwmen 
vultus Dei,) manifesting the thoughts of man. But it is a de- 
plorable mistake to wish to instruct the deaf-mute in ordinary 
schools by articulation, which is never for him what it is for 
those who can hear and speak, and which, after all, must be 
looked upon only as an instrument of intelligence, very precious 
without doubt, but one of which he cannot avail himself con- 
veniently till after many years of apprenticeship and painful 
practice. Thus much precious time is lost, during which he be- 
comes less susceptible of receiving the instruction necessary for 
him, and after which he is often called upon to adopt some trade 
by his parents, who then leave him to vegetate in an almost 
entire ignorance of God, of his soul, and of his duties. 

These sad consequences are not nearly so much to be feared 
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when he is given primary instruction by means of the language 
of signs—seeing that this language is what he first learns at 
his mother’s knee—and has only to be developed in order to 
awaken his ideas, form his judgment, and inculcate elementary 
knowledge. To begin by articulation is the same as if we should 
begin the elementary education of a child by teaching it Latin. 
Although the sign-language is very inferior to articulated words 
as an instrument of higher instruction, it suffices to form the 
judgment. To be convinced of this one has only to consider 
what has already been said as regards the steps that are taken 
to form either simple or compound signs for abstract ideas by 
establishing, by means of a trope, a natural connection between 
these ideas and the signs of natural objects. The perception 
of the affinity between the sign and the idea supposes a work- 
ing of the intelligence and an exercise of the reason, which de- 
velops the understanding. This intellectual development shows 
itself more especially when the deaf-mute, as is often seen, in- 
vents for himself the sign which nature suggests to him. But 
it will be said, how is it that after all this the language of signs 
remains inferior to that of articulated words? It is owing to 
many causes, of which it will be only necessary to mention one. 
A language need not be complete to form the judgment; for 
this it is sufficient that it be clear, and there is nothing clearer 
for the uninstructed deaf-mute than the signs with which he has 
familiarized himself. The invention, the reconciliation, the union 
of these signs, form a real, practical logic, which opens and de- 
velops the intelligence, as is proved by the pleasure the deaf- 
mute shows as he progresses in these intellectual gymnastics. 

But this language, although more expressive than the vulgar 
tongue, on account of that natural connection of the sign with 
the thing expressed, is nevertheless very poor, because it is so 
little cultivated; it is enclosed in a very narrow circle, and is 
confined to a small number of individuals, who are, for the most 
part, uninstructed in the various branches of human knowledge. 
If the sign-language had a dictionary like the large Chinese dic- 
tionary it might become a means of communication between 
learned men, and an instrument of universal instruction. But 
it must be owned that, considered as a language, that is to say 
as a vehicle of social ideas, it is, in its present state, of so in- 
ferior a nature that it can only be compared to certain provin- 
cial dialects, very rich in imagery and figurative expressions, 
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but confined to a small number of individuals, and without 
any scientific bearing. This reason suffices to show the supe- 
riority of syllabic language over the natural language of signs, 
and the necessity of having recourse to the first, at least, for 
writing and reading, if it is wished to give to the deaf and 
dumb all tLe education necessary to fit them for that position 
in society they are called upon to oceupy. In all special insti- 
tutions, therefore, every effort should be made to teach the 
deaf and dumb articulation, reading from the lips, and, above 
all, writing, to enable them to have recourse to written works 
that will be useful to them. If any one of these means of edu- 
cation is neglected it cannot be said that everything has been 
done to render the education of these unfortunates as complete 
as possible. 

On the other hand it would be a great error to eliminate 
from their education, even from that given in the special es- 
tablishments, the natural language of signs. There is no 
doubt that, in order to succeed in teaching articulation, signs 
must be suppressed while this instruction is given, other- 
wise the attention of the pupils will be given to the hands and 
not to the lips of the teacher; but there is a great difference 
between doing this and attempting to suppress signs entirely 
in the institution, during hours of recreation as well as instruc- 
tion, and between the older scholars and those lately arrived. 
The suppression of signs in the conversations held between the 
deaf and dumb is a proceeding contrary to nature, and most in- 
human. It obliges the pupils to have recourse to deceit, and to 
break constantly the rules of the school; it spoils the character, 
and rears up hypocrites. It is a detestable system. It is far 
better in this case, as in ordinary education, to follow the way 
traced out by nature by cultivating and even perfecting the 
natural language of signs, taking care, at the same time, to 
make the pupils understand that it is an entirely subordinate 
system, and that their education, to be perfected, must embrace 
a sound knowledge of the usual and ordinary methods of ex- 
pression, viz., articulation, writing, and reading. Thus the 
sign-language takes its proper place in education, and becomes 
an object worthy the attention of ail those who occupy them- 
selves directly or indirectly with the instruction of the deaf. 

Let us add that if pantomime was considered a real art in 
ancient times, and is so considered to a certain extent in 
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modern times, it is interesting not only to the deaf and dumb, 
but also as a study to those who can hear and speak. Draw- 
ing is taught to the deaf and dumb, and often successfully ; but 
what is the sign-language but the imitation of a drawing, traced 
in the air, of certain objects which strike the eye, and which, 
by similitudes, more or less complex, help to represent, directly 
or indirectly, everything that enters the region of the human 
mind? 

Yes; the sign-language is a mode of drawing; it is to the 
realities which it traces what descriptive geography, for exam- 
ple, is to the figures of planimetry or of stereometry. Ought 
the first to be suppressed in order to facilitate the study of the 
second? Certainly not. Well, it is precisely the same with re- 
gard to the sign-language. To wish to banish it completely 
from the establishments of the deaf and dumb, as is attempted 
in certain institutions, especially in Germany, is to deprive 
the pupils of a means of communication given them by na- 
ture; it is to narrow the circle of their intellectual activity and 
esthetic feeling, consequently placing a barrier to the complete 
development of their faculties; it is to divide and lessen the 
plan of their education, which consists in judiciously combining 
the different elements of instruction proper for them to receive. 

It is evident then, to sum up what has been said, that the 
natural language of signs is full of interest and deserving of 
study, as regards psychology and philology ; as a means of com- 
munication between persons speaking different languages; in 
its relations with the art of declamation; and, above all, in the 
education of the deaf and dumb. 


HISTORIES OF INSTITUTIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Historicat sketches, more or less complete, of most of the 
American institutions for the deaf and dumb, especially as re- 
spects their origin and early years, have appeared from time to 
time in the Annals, and are justly regarded as constituting one 
of its most valuable features. The following additions to this 
department of the periodical are digested from the recent re- 
ports of the institutions whose histories are given. 
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LE COUTEULX ST. MARY'S INSTITUTION FOR THE IMPROVED INSTRUC- 
TION OF DEAF-MUTES. 

This Institution owes its origin to the gentleman whose 
name is commemorated in its title, A. B. Le Couteulx, Esq., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who, in the year 1854, presented to the late 
Rt. Rev. J. Timon an acre lot in the city of Buffalo for the pur- 
pose of establishing in Western New York an institution for 
the education of deaf-mutes. As there was no building on the 
lot, and there were not sufficient means to erect a suitable edi- 
fice, the Bishop immediately purchased three small frame build- 
ings which were in the neighborhood, and had them placed on 
the lot. In the year 1857 three Sisters of St. Joseph, who had 
acquired a knowledge of the signs and methods of teaching 
from the deaf and dumb institution at Caen, in France, were 
then in the city of St. Louis, Mo., and consented to come to 
Buffalo to take charge of the new Institution. They first opened 
a day-school for speaking children to enable them to support 
the house and prepare it for the reception of deaf-mutes. 

In October, 1859, the instruction of the deaf and dumb was 
begun with four deaf-mute female pupils, who resided in the 
house, while a few male deaf-mutes living in the vicinity at- 
tended as day-pupiis. But as those children were poor, and 
there were no other means of support, the Sisters became dis- 
couraged after one year, and suspended the instruction of this 
class entirely for a time. 

Bishop Timon, however, was not willing that the work should 
be abandoned. He sent one of the Sisters—Sister Mary Ann, 
who is now the principal of the Institution—to Philadelphia, in 
order that she might become acquainted with the methods of 
teaching followed in the United States. The instruction de- 
sired was gratuitously and cheerfully given by the late Mr. A. 
B. Hutton, then principal of the Pennsylvania Institution, of 
whose services Sister Mary Ann makes grateful acknowledg- 
ment in the report before us. , 

Meantime, the Bishop was erecting a brick building; this 
was twenty-eight by thirty-four feet, had four stories and a 
basement, and was designed to supply sitting-rooms, sleeping- 
rooms, dining-rooms, kitchen, etc., the frame houses being con- 
verted into class-rooms. In November, 1862, the Institution 
was opened again, this time with six pupils. In the spring five 
more were added, making eleven the first year—the boys, how- 
ever, attending only as day-pupils. 
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No special effort was made to obtain new pupils, but their 
number increased rapidly, rising by a steady and uninterrupted 
growth from eleven in 1863 to ninety-four in 1874. 

This increase rendered new buildings necessary, and in 1866 
the east wing, forty-two by fifty-four feet, was erected. At this 
time male pupils were admitted as boarders. In 1871 the west 
wing was added, forty-two by fifty-four feet, and the west end 
building, twenty-eight by seventy-two feet. Some of the rooms of 
the latter, however, are not yet entirely finished. The buildings 
are all of red brick, and are put up in a substantial but economi- 
cal manner. They will be completed, as we understand, by the 
erection of an east end building, twenty-eight by seventy-four 
feet. The edifice will then consist of five distinct buildings, 
suitably connected, and presenting a front of one hundred and 
eighty-eight feet. Mansard roofs, turrets, etc., for ornamental 
purposes, may be added in the future as circumstances permit. 

During most of its history the Institution has depended for 
its support upon paying pupils, charitable contributions, fairs, 
concerts, lectures, etc., and the instruction given by the Sisters 
to hearing children. Its continued existence has been due to 
the determination of the Bishop that it should not die, and to 
the charity and zeal of the community of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, who have spared no personal trouble and labor in the 
cause, and have contributed their own funds and means of 
support to its maintenance. For the past two years the Insti- 
tution has received assistance from the State and counties of 
New York on the same footing as the two institutions in New 
York city—parents or guardians who are unable to provide for 
the support of their children at school being permitted to send 
them to whichever of these three institutions they choose, at 
the expense of the State if the child is twelve years of age or 
over, and at the expense of the county if the child is under 
twelve. 

The property of the Institution is valued at $46,000, and 
there was an indebtedness on the first of October last of 
$13,775. 

Signs and the mantial alphabet have been the method of 
instruction from the first; a year anda half ago Professor 
Bell's system of Visible Speech was added with satisfactory re- 
sults. The teaching of trades, except chair-caning, has not yet 
been introduced. 
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THE COLORADO INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF MUTES. 


The first bill for the establishment of a school for deaf-mutes 
in the Territory (now State) of Colorado was introduced into 
the Legislature on the third of February of last year. While 
this bill was pending several deaf-mute children were collected 
by the gentlemen who are now at the head of the Institute and 
brought before the Legislature. This alone was sufficient to 
convince the members of the need of immediate action on their 
part. The result of their deliberations was the passage of two 
bills: the first provided for the establishment of the Institu- 
tion, selected the location, named the gentlemen who were to 
act as trustees, defined the duties of each officer, and made an 
appropriation to meet the wants of. the Institution for the first 
year; the second bill provided for the levying, assessment, 
and collection of a tax “to be known as the deaf-mute tax,” 
and “the fund so created was to be applied exclusively to the 
care and support of the deaf-mutes of the Territory.” The 
amount of this tax was fixed at one-fifth of one mill upon all 
the taxable property of the Territory. Both these bills became 
laws on the 13th of February, 1874, just ten days after the first 
bill was introduced. 

In the act of organization the Institute was located at Colo- 
rado Springs, “on condition that the citizens of said town and 
the county of El Paso donate for its use five acres of land 
within the corporate limits of said city.” The Colorado Springs 
Company accepted the proposition, and presented ten acres 
instead of five, which they afterward generously increased to 
thirteen acres, giving the grounds a frontage of forty rods on 
one of the principal streets running east and west, and also 
the advantage of a never-failing stream of water. The grounds 
lie three-fourths of a mile east of the business part of the city, 
on a beautiful ridge commanding a view of the town and some 
of the finest scenery of Colorado. The land has been fenced 
in, trees have been set out, and four acres are under cultiva- 
tion. The erection of buildings is not yet begun. 

The trustees appointed by the Legislature met and formed an 
organization March 3, 1874. They elected as principal Mr. J. 
P. Ralstin; as steward Mr. J. R. Kennedy, and as matron Mrs. 
Mary Kennedy. Arrangements were immediately made for 
renting a house in the town of Colorado Springs, and on the 
8th of April the school was formally opened with seven pupils. 
During the year the number of pupils rose to twelve. 
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The Institution is organized on the plan of divided responsi- 
bilities, the principal having charge of the educational depart- 
ment only. The steward and matron assume the control of the 
male and female pupils, respectively, out of school-hours. The 
steward conducts the financial affairs and has a general over- 
sight of the premises, while the matron superintends the in- 
ternal management of the house.* 

The Institute is free to all the deaf-mutes of the State. The 
minimum age of admission is seven years and the maximum 
twenty-five. Pupils are allowed to remain seven years, with 
an additional year in cases where it seems advisable. Chil- 
dren residing in the immediate vicinity are boarded and cared 
for at home, being admitted only to the educational depart- 
ment. 

The system of instruction is that of most of the American 
institutions. Printing is taught as a trade, and the Institute, 
notwithstanding the small number of pupils, already has its 
weekly paper, the ZJndex, which, besides the features common 
to all the institution papers, contains wncorrected contributions 
from the pupils. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE GEORGE HUT- 
TON, F. E. S.—ILt 


EDITED BY HIS SON, J. SCOTT HUTTON, M. A., HALIFAX, N. 8. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Tue natural language of the untutored deaf and dumb is ex- 
pressed by signs. These are not arbitrary representations of 


*Mr. Ralstin, in his Report, defends this system of organization as be- 
ing ‘‘in accordance with the ‘Spirit of the Age.’ In almost every avoca- 
tion of life,” he says, ‘‘ we find men making a specialty of some particular 
portion of their trade or profession, that by concentrating their entire time 
and talent upon it they may thoroughly understand it in all its minutiz. So 
inthis. * * * Each officer has his separate work, which is definitely de- 
fined by law, and no other officer has any right to interfere with him in the 
discharge of his duty, being responsible only to the Board. Thus each offi- 
cer bears the burden of his department. * * * By considering the 
steward and matron as parents pro tempore, providing a home for the pupils 
while at school, and the principal occupying a position similar to that of 
the same officer in our common schools, we see that it approaches very 
nearly our free-school system.” 

+ Continued from vol. xix, page 216. 
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any motion or object, but generally some striking feature or 
peculiarity that distinguishes it from all others, which becomes 
a sort of rude picture that leads directly to the thing signified, 
and they are very properly called natural signs. We are not 
to understand by this, however, that every deaf-mute of neces- 
sity or naturally uses the same sign to signify what he means; 
we are simply to understand by natural signs that these nat- 
urally lead the mind to the things signified, whereas an arbi- 
trary sign, strictly so called, has no natural connection what- 
ever with the thing signified, but one established by conven- 
tional usage or mutual agreement. For example, in making a 
sign to represent “an elephant” the trunk is most generally 
used to point it out, and this is usually done by the deaf- 
mute’s pointing to his own nose and moving his arm as the 
elephant moves his trunk. This sign is very readily recognized, 
so that a deaf-mute who had never seen an elephant before 
would know when he saw one that the sign was meant to point 
it out. Some deaf-mutes, however, make use of the long tusks 
as the significant feature or striking peculiarity to represent 
the same animal, while we have seen the large head and small 
eyes taken by another to designate this creature—a peculiarity, 
and a remarkable one, no doubt, yet not the one that strikes 
the attention first, for the trunk and the tusks are the most 
prominent peculiarities; yet in using any of these there is no 
difficulty in recognizing at once by the sign peculiar to each 
feature that the elephant is meant, Thus each of them is a 
pointer in the hand of the deaf-mute, and may very. appro- 
priately be called a natural sign, as it naturally leads to the 
thing signified. The language of the signs for each of these pe- 
culiarities in the elephant would be in our language equivalent 
to saying, “the big beast with the long flexible nose,” “the 
big beast with two long teeth like your arm coming out of its 
mouth,” or, “ the big beast with the big round head and small 
eyes.” Though we should feel this a very circuitous way of 
speaking in our vocal speech, yet the motions by which the 
various signs are made as rapidly determine to the practised 
eye of the deaf-mute the thing signified as our word “ elephant” 
conveys to us the very same thing. It is true that, by conven- 
tional usage in vocal language, one word may convey in an in- 
stant a meaning which a deaf-mute, in using signs, would re- 
quire a longer time to convey; yet, with the exception, per- 
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haps, of distinguishing some persons, places, or events, or ab- 
stract ideas, natural signs are as quickly indicative of thought 
as words are, and communication with the untutored deaf-mute 
is as easily carried on by signs as it is through the medium of 
speech with the untutored who hear and speak. The facility 
in both cases is promoted less or more according to their nat- 
ural intelligence, or in proportion as their understanding is ex- 
panded by intercourse with their fellow-men. 

Again, in the sign for “a woman” there is a diversity—some 
using the long hair, usually worn by women, as their distin- 
guishing mark, which is a sign strictly natural and at once under- 
stood; others making the sign of the cap worn by women as 
their name, so to speak; and some using the sign for spinning at 
the once common spinning-wheel; but it will be observed in 
these as well as other instances, which could be multiplied did 
our limits permit, that while each of them naturally leads to 
the thing signified by the appropriate sign used for each, yet 
the signs are modified by circumstances, both in savage and 
civilized life, which give rise to new combinations or modifica- 
tions and the discontinuing of others; and while they may ap- 
propriately enough be termed natural signs from their leading 
to the thing signified, yet, in the restricted sense of the word 
natural, many signs of the class referred to as taking their rise 
or modification from circumstances are not natural in the same 
sense as the natural actions of eating, drinking, walking, sitting, 
flying, swimming, and many others, may be called natural. Yet, 
in as far as they give adefinite and easily-recognized idea, they are 
as natural as these actions, and cannot in any proper sense of 
the word be termed arbitrary any more than these. One may 
choose one sign and another another sign to designate the same 
object, because, in either case, the object is easily known by 
either of the signs; but an arbitrary sign requires explanation, 
and cannot be used without a previous understanding of its 
meaning between the parties so using it. 

ABSTRACT IDEAS. 


It is said by some that while natural signs are capable of 
expressing the thoughts relating merely to tangible or visible 
objects they cannot be available in abstract ideas, and that 
arbitrary signs or written language are needed in the case of 
the deaf and dumb to complete the system of signs.* Time 


* My father’s views on the nature of the sign-language, and its capabili- 
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will not permit extended illustration in order to show the fal- 
lacy that lurks in such a thought; suffice it, however, to say 
that it arises from not reflecting on the way by which we our- 
selves have come to know abstract ideas through the medium 
of words. 

When a child for the first time has its attention directed to 
the words power, wisdom, or goodness, or others of a kindred 
class, these words cannot convey to its mind the ideas they are 
intended to represent. It is only after repeated illustration 
presented to its mind and frequent observation that it is insen- 
sibly led to the knowledge of these ideas or attributes of being, 
as well as the being who possesses them; and so it is with 
every other word conveying an abstract idea. In the same 
way, also, is the mind led to know respecting God, the source 
of all power and wisdom and goodness, and to roam at large 
in the field of metaphysics in all its extent; and thus, growing 
up to maturity without at all remembering or reflecting on the 
steps by which we ascend, we are apt at first to think that 
nothing but this vocal or written language, or some other arbi- 
trary signs, can convey such ideas. But when we consider that 
all the steps we have taken have been through the medium of 
the senses; that, in fact, through tangible or visible objects, 
we are led to know the intangible and invisible, it must be very 
_ easy to see that if the deaf and dumb can be conversed with at 
all by natural signs on material objects, they can be led by the 
very same process of training as those who hear and speak to 
realize the idea of the intangible and invisible—the only differ- 
ence being that signs, in the case of the deaf, being the medium 
of communication, are addressed to the eye alone, while in the 
case of those who hear, the living voice, as the medium of com- 
munication, is addressed to the ear. In the one case an arbi- 
trary vehicle of thought is made the channel of imparting a 
knowledge of the invisible realities.of existence, while in the 
other natural signs are used which, without fail, lead to the 

same issue. 


ties as an instrument for the communication of religious truth and abstract 
ideas generally, were far in advance of his time. He always held, in oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of the Watsons, the Kinniburghs, and other ‘‘ recog- 
nized authorities” of thirty or forty years ago, that the sign-language, in 
competent hands, was capable of communicating to the deaf-mute every 
kind of conception that verbal language can convey, and that it was the 
most effective means of moral and religious training.—J. 8. H. 
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If, then, we reflect on the matter in the light of true philoso- 
phy the advantage is rather on the side of the deaf-mute than 
that of his more highly-favored brother; and the only thing 
that prevents the deaf-mute from enjoying the advantages of 
his native language is that very few of those around him really 
understand how to use it, and thus he is left in the dark till 
the blessings of education enlighten his path. While we have 
said thus much, and could not properly have said less, we read- 
ily admit that arbitrary signs may be adapted to facilitate pro- 
gress, and are so; yet they should be very sparingly used, be- 
cause natural signs, when required, can, by an easy and nctural 
contraction common in all vocal languages, be employed with 
the same facility to answer the sume ends. These, however, 
should be used only after the pupil is well acquainted with 
written language through the full-signed, uncontracted medium 
of his own. 

We would further remark that while the untutored deaf- 
mute, from the scantiness of his ideas, has only a few signs to 
express his wants, yet as his mind enlarges by observation and 
favorable circumstances, even though uneducated in the com- 
mon acceptation of that term, the signs multiply in his hands, 
and as his education proceeds so do they multiply ; and in pro- 
portion to his intelligence and progress will the signs become 
more copious, adding new combinations every day, till he finds 
that he is able to make known his thoughts on all subjects by 
natural signs. And while the teather does not require to teach 
him the use of natural signs, yet, as the teacher's mind is more 
enlarged than the pupil’s, and his acquaintance with the various 
phases of conception and forms of thought and modifications 
of feeling that obtain in society such as the deaf-mute cannot 
possess until he is taught, the teacher opens up to him new 
sources of thought and new combinations of signs, and thus the 
deaf-mute as he advances perceives still more clearly the adap- 
tation of his native language, as it may be aptly called, to every 
phase of thought equally with the spoken or written language 
of his preceptor and of society around him; and in proportion 
to his natural intelligence and learning will be the aptness and 
force and intelligibility of his symbolical communication. 

There is nothing that spoken or written language can make 
known but can be communicated to the deaf and dumb by nat- 
ural signs, and it is easier in many cases to be assured of their 
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comprehending what is communicated, through this medium of 
thought, than it is to know that one who hears understands 
what is said to him by the living voice or the written word. 
To those who cannot converse by signs, or who have only a 
limited idea of their use, this may appear, and we believe it 
has appeared to some, to be impossible, but it is nevertheless 
true. 

And we would go further, and say, what experience has con- 
firmed, that this natural language of the deaf-mute can be commit- 
ted to paper, written in symbols or hieroglyphics, and become a 
written medium of communication even to the deaf-mute igno- 
rant of spoken or written language; and in this way the Word 
of God could be expressed in symbol, so that he could as 
readily read for himself the truths of that blessed book as we 
can in our own mother-tongue, even though he could not un- 
derstand a single word of our own or any other language.* 
Though this is an undertaking that would require not a little 
time and expense to execute, yet it could be done; and it may 
be done soon, for at the present time [1852] there is in pro- 
cess of formation a dictionary of signs for the deaf and dumb, 


and specimens have been forwarded to an association of gen- 


* This idea of reducing the language of signs to a written and printed 
form (Mimography) was one entertained by my father from a very early 
period of his labors as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and held by him 
to the close of his life, with unabated strength of conviction as to its prac- 
ticability and value, derived from the results of actual experiment. As far 
back as 1827, and probably earlier, he had conceived and partly elaborated 
the system of Mimography expounded in his article in the Annals in 1869, 
and brought by me before the Indianapolis Convention in 1870, and it was 
not until long after he had matured his scheme that he became acquainted 
with the efforts of Bébian and others in the same direction. 

It will probably be remembered that a committee was appointed by the 
Indianapolis Convention to examine this system and report to the next 
convention. At the Belleville Convention the committee was not able to 
make a final report, owing to the want of the requisite material for their 
consideration. The delay arose from the fact that I had been unsuccessful 
in my efforts to recover a volume of drawings belonging to my father con- 
taining illustrations of about one thousand signs, which had been in the 
hands of parties in Ireland, now deceased, and had afterwards passed into 
other hands. I have, however, found among my father’s papers several 
little books of drawings of signs, which are probably the original draught 
of the lost volume; and I now entertain the hope of laying before the 
readers of the Annals at a not distant day the material requisite to an un- 
derstanding of my father’s system.—J. S. H. 
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tlemen in and around Dublin for the purpose of carrying it out.* 
We doubt not that when Christians are acquainted to a larger 
extent than they have yet been with the real wants and capa- 
bilities of the deaf-mute this will be realized. Such a work 
would be a boon to the educated deaf-mute himself, as it would 
enable him more readily to retain the knowledge of the lan- 
guage which he had acquired, while to the grown-up, unedu- 
cated mute it would be the means of his acquaintance with the 
God who made him and the Saviour who died to redeem him, 
when circumstances prevented him from ever obtaining a 
knowledge of this through the medium of ordinary written 
language. 

We have scarcely room further to remark that while the edu- 
cated deaf-mute uses natural signs in common with his unedu- 
cated brother, and can do so more copiously and more effi- 
ciently, he uses the finger-language also, or manual alphabet, 
as the medium of verbal communication, while by a skilful 
combination of the two he forms a mixed medium of inter- 
course, more rapid and even more comprehensive than mere 
verbal expression. And it would be a great additional boon to 
the educated deaf-mute if the manual alphabet were more culti- 
vated by hearing persons, because thus their intercourse with 


* This enterprise failed owing to the adverse circumstances—the indiffer- 
ence and incredulity—by which it was surrounded. Purblind conservatism, 
hobbling along in the old traditional rut, elevated its eyebrows at the revo- 
lutionary project; professional prejudice shrugged its respectable shoulders 
at the innovation, and shallow sciolism, with the old pharisaical spirit, 
‘*Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” turned superciliously away 
from a scheme originating in a source beyond the privileged circle of 
‘*recognized” authority. Professionals and ‘‘experts,” who had never 
given the subject one hour of serious thought or honest investigation, pre- 
sumed to pass judgment on a scheme they did not take the trouble to un- 
derstand—not a mere theory, but one that had stood the test of actual trial 
in the author’s own experience as an instructor of the deaf and dumb for 
a quarter of a century. Had his early lot been cast in the New World, with 
its wider range of individuality, its open eye for improvement, its readiness 
to acknowledge merit, whether bearing the conventional stamp of authority 
or not, and its practical skill and liberality in utilizing the conceptions of 
inventive genius, I believe the results would have been different, and that 
he would have enjoyed the satisfaction ere he was called to his rest of realiz- 
ing, in part at least, his large-hearted plans for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the deaf and dumb by the expansion and improvement of the 
means and facilities for their instruction which his system of Mimography 
was intended to secure.—J. 8S. H. 
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society would be extended, and the design of their education 
carried more fully out; for much is lost to them from the want 
of this general interchange of that which every hearing person 
should study to promote. 

The manual alphabet, however, is of no use except as a me- 
dium of communication by words, which, by means of it, are 
spellea on the fingers, as of itself it can give no idea but what 
the words convey. We make this remark because not a few 
who see the deaf and dumb use the fingers in conversation be- 
lieve that it is necessary in the process of education, and that 
it could not be carried on without this finger-language. This 
is a mistake; for the use of the finger-language, being merely a 
substitute for writing and for the living voice, is chiefly to 
enable them to converse with those around them, as also to 
assist them in remembering verbal language by enabling them 
to converse with one another. Its use is simply subsidiary, 
and not essential in the process of their education, although 
it is essential to their comfort in their intercourse with those 
who can thus converse with them, as it is only by the finger- 
language or by writing they can make themselves understood 
in general society. Hence the importance of hearing persons 
cultivating this art. 


METHODS OF TUITION. 


We shall now take a very cursory view of the process of in- 
struction through which the deaf and dumb are led to know 
and feel in some measure the blessings which we enjoy in such 
large abundance. 

There are several methods adopted in teaching them the 
knowledge of written language. In some institutions this is 
done by giving them the knowledge of single words, continu- 
ing this process for about two years, with comparatively few 
exercises in writing sentences, except in incidental cases, or a 
few common-place phrases or sentences for occasional use. 
After this period they are led to understand composition, and 
by regular steps conducted through all the varied forms of ex- 
pression, so as to acquire a facility both in reading and writing 
the language, being carried on at the same time in the acqui- 
sition of new words, which are illustrated by innumerable ex- 
amples, ever varying «nd attractive, so as to impart to them a 
knowledge of the idioms of our forms of speech, till they have 
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acquired such a knowledge of the language as their periods of 
instruction at school can furnish. 

In other institutions, after a very short time spent in acquir- 
ing the knowledge of a few single words, they are instructed 
systematically in constructing sentences, while at the same 
time they are daily acquiring the meaning of single words; 
and this is continued as long as they are at school, beginning 
with the most simple sentences, and carrying them on step by 
step to the most difficult, till they have acquired such a knowl- 
edge of the language as their time admits of; and the whole 
process is sustained by copious examples and illustrations. 

Another method, very like this last, is also used, in which the 
pupil is trained to form examples and illustrations for himself, 
and from the very beginning the work of instruction goes on 
in much the same way that in childhood we acquire a knowl- 
edge of our own language. 

Time forbids me to enlarge. In all these ways, however, 
they are exercised in a practical knowledge of grammar, with- 
out troubling them with rules, the inflections of every word 
and the various shades of meaning being brought fully out. As 
their education proceeds, and towards the latter part of it, they 
are led to understand both the theory and practice of grammar, 
so far as their time will permit, till they become, in the same 
way as others, conversant with the most approved forms of 
written communication. During the whole process of instruc- . 
tion they are specially instructed in the Word of God, so as to 
gather up its precious truths; while they acquire knowledge 
from other sources of information after they have left school, 
that thus they may become fitted for filling their sphere in 
society with intelligence and honor, and be prepared for the 
higher and more ennobling scenes of a blessed eternity. 


BE CONTINUED. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN AND OLIVER CASWELL. 


BY SAMUEL G. HOWE, M. D., LL. D., BOSTON, MASS. 


[In his last (forty-third) Report as director of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, Dr. Howe reviews the history of 
his administration of the Institution during almost half a century, and in 
that connection gives the following interesting sketches of Laura Bridg- 
man and Oliver Caswell. It is his intention to prepare at some future 
time a much fuller account of the method he devised for their instruc- 
tion.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 

LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Only three or four cases of this kind are mentioned in his- 
tory, and those but vaguely and without any distinct fact, save 
that of the combined blindness and mutism. 

The question has been discussed by writers on the philoso- 
phy of education, whether beings in human form, but so closely 
shorn of those senses requisite for communing with the outer 
world, could be taught any systematic language for such com- 
munion. The renowned Abbé Sicard, of France, naturally proud 
of his success and of his eminent authority in matters connected 
with the education of deaf-mutes, formed the opinion, in his 
learned speculations, that they might be, and he made some 
rough observations about his mode of procedure, should such 
a case ever come to his knowledge. But none ever came to his 
knowledge, or to that of any other regular teacher, in any lan- 
guage with which I am acquainted. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered as an open question whether such a person, if found, 
could be taught any system of signs which would serve for a 
language; but Sicard did not venture, I think, to suggest any 
way by which it could be done. I often, while reading or think- 
ing of the matter, had asked myself the same question soon 
after becoming familiar with the usual methods of teaching the 
blind and the deaf-mutes, and I resolved to make the attempt 
to teach the first one I should hear of. When, therefore, I 
read in a country paper an account, written by Dr. Muzzey, of a 
girl in New Hampshire said to be devoid of sight, hearing, and 
smell, I started forthwith to ascertain the facts of the case. 

I found in a little village in the mountains a pretty and 
lively girl, about six years old, who was totally blind and deaf, 
and who had only a very indistinct sense of smell; so indistinct 
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at things, she did not smell even at her food.* This sense after- 
wards developed itself a little, but was never much used or 
relied upon by her. She lost her senses by scarlet fever so early 
that she has no recollection of any exercise of them. Her father 
was a substantial farmer, and his wife a very intelligent woman. 
My proposal to try to give regular instruction to the child 
seemed to be a very wild one. But the mother, a woman of 
considerable natural ability, animated by a warm love for her 
daughter, eagerly assented to my proposal, and in a few days 
little Laura was brought to my house in Boston, and placed 
under regular instruction by lessons improvised for the occa- 
sion. 

I shall not here anticipate what I intend to write about her, 
further than to say that I required her, by signs which she soon 
came to understand, to devote several hours a day to learning 
to use her hands and to acquiring command of her muscles and 
limbs. But my principal aim and hope was to enable her to 
recognize the twenty-six signs which represent the letters of 
the alphabet. She submitted to the process patiently, though 
without understanding its purpose. 

I will here give a rough sketch of the means which I con- 
trived for her mental development. I first selected short mon- 


*The sense of smell possessed by Julia Brace, a blind deaf-mute, for 
some time a pupil in the American Asylum at Hartford, is extremely 
acute. It seems to be the sense on which she most relies. She smells at 
everything which she can bring within range of the sense; and she has 
come to perceive odors utterly insensible to other persons. When she 
meets a person whom she has met before she instantly recognizes him by 
the smell of his hand-or of his glove. If it be a stranger, she smells his 
hand, and the impression is so strong that she can recognize him long after 
by smelling his hand, or even his glove, if just taken off. She knows all 
her acquaintances by the smell of their hands. Surprising things are told 
of the nicety of her sense. She was employed in sorting the clothes of the 
pupils, after they came out of the wash, and could distinguish those of each 
friend. If half-a-dozen strangers should throw, each one, his glove into a 
hat, and they are shaken up, Julia will take one glove, smell it, then smell 
the hand of each person, and unerringly assign each glove to its owner. It 
is even said that if, among the visitors, there is a brother and a sister, Julia 
can pick out their gloves by a certain similarity of smell, but cannot distin- 
guish the one from the other. 

This would seem to indicate that not only has each person an individual 
odor peculiar to him, as he has a peculiar configuration of his nose or chin, 
but that there is, besides, a family odor, which is strong enough to be per- 
ceived even when the individual odor is not. 
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osyllables, so that the sign which she was to learn might be as 
simple as possible. I placed before her on the table a pen and 
a pin, and then, making her take notice of the fingers of one 
of my hands, I placed them in the three positions used as signs 
of the manual alphabet of deaf-mutes for the letters p e n, and 
made her feel of them over and over again many times, so that 
they might be associated together in her mind. I did the same 
with the pin, and repeated it scores of times. She at last perceived 
that the signs were complex, and that the middle sign of the 
one—that is, the e—differed from the middle sign of the other, 
that is, i. This was the first step gained. This process was re- 
peated over and over hundreds of times, until, finally, the asso- 
ciation was established in her mind between the sign composed 
of three signs and expressed by three positions of my fingers, 
and the article itself, so that when I held up the pen to her she 
would herself make the complex sign; and when I made the 
complex sign on my fingers she would triumphantly pick up the 
pen and hold it up before me, as much as to say, “ This is what 
you want.” 

Then the same process was gone over with the pin, until the 
association in her mind was intimate and complete between 
the two articles and the complex positions of the fingers. , She 
had thus learned two arbitrary signs, or the names of the two 
different things. . She seemed conscious of having understood 
and done what I wanted, for she smiled, while I exclaimed, 
inwardly and triumphantly, “ Eureka! Eureka!” I now felt 
that the first step had been takgn successfully, and that this 
was the only really difficult one, because, by continuing the 
same process by which she had become enabled to distinguish 
two articles by two arbitrary signs, she could go on and learn 
to express in signs two thousand, and, finally, the forty and 
odd thousand signs or words in the English language. 

Having learned that the sign for these two articles, pin and 
pen, was composed of three signs, she would perceive that in 
order to learn the names for other things she had got to learn 
other signs. I went on with monosyllables as being the simplest, 
and she learned gradually one sign of a letter from another, 
until she knew all the arbitrary, tangible twenty-six letters of 
the alphabet, and how to arrange them to express various ob- 
jects: knife, fork, spoon, (read, and the like. Afterwards she 
learned the names of the ten numerals or digits; of the punc- 
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tuation and exclamation and interrogation points, some forty- 
six in all. With these she could express the name of every- 
thing, of every thought, of every feeling, and all the number- 
less shades thereof. She had thus got the “open sesame” to 
the whole treasury of the English language. She seemed 
aware of the importance of the process, and worked at it eagerly 
and incessantly, taking up various articles, and inquiring by 
gestures and looks what signs upon her fingers were to be 
put together in order to express their names. At times she 
was too radiant with delight to be able to-conceal her emotions. 

It sometimes occurred to me that she was like a person alone 
and helpless in a deep, dark, still pit, and that I was letting 
down a cord and dangling it about in hopes she might find it ; 
and that finally she would seize it by chance, and, clinging to 
it, be drawn up by it into the light of day and into human 
society. And it did so happen; and thus she instinctively and 
unconsciously aided in her happy deliverance. After she had 
mastered the system of arbitrary signs made by the various 
positions of the fingers used by deaf-mutes, and called dactylol- 
ogy, the next process was to teach her to recognize the same 
signs in types, with the outlines of the letters embossed upon 
their ends. Thus with types, two embossed with p, two with n, 
one with e, and another with 7, she could, by setting them 
side by side in the quadrilateral holes in the blind man’s slate, 
make the sign of pen or pin, as she wished; and so with other 
signs. 

The next process was to teach her that when a certain kind 
of paper was pressed firmly upon the ends of these types, held 
close together and side by side, there would be a tangible sign 
on the reverse of the paper, as pin or pen, according to the po- 
sition of the three types; that she could feel of this paper, dis- 
tinguish the letters, and so read; and that these signs could 
be varied and multiplied and put together in order, and so 
make a book. 

Then she was provided with types having the outlines of the 
letters made with projecting pin-points, which, when pressed 
upon stiffened paper, pierced through, and left a dotted outline 
of each letter upon the reverse side. This she soon ascertained 
could serve for writing down whatever she desired, and be read 
by herself, and also could be addressed to friends and sent to 
them by mail. 
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She was also taught to write letters and words with a lead- 
pencil by the aid of the French writing-board, which is the 
most simple, most effective, and cheapest method ever yet in- 
vented. This apparatus is made out of a piece of stiff paste- 
board of the size of a common sheet of letter-paper, and has 
grooved lines or channels about the eighth of an inch deep, 
running an inch apart transversely across the pasteboard 
plate. This pasteboard is inserted between the two pages of 
a common sheet of letter-paper, and the first leaf is pressed 
with the forefinger into the grooves. This leaves depressions or 
channels, the upper and lower edge of which can be felt by the 
pencil-point, and this, a little pressed, leaves it marked with 
an o, oran/, orat. The sides of the grooves also give to the 
paper which is pressed between them rounded edges, so that 
the pencil can slide upwards and downwards over and under 
them, and also be guided from left to right.* 

It would occupy more space than can be spared here to ex- 
plain how, after she had learned the names of substantive nouns, 
or names of things in the concrete, she came to understand 
words expressive of the various material or moral qualities 
thereof. The process was slow and difficult, but I was so aided 
by her native shrewdness and her love for learning new things 
that success followed. For instance, she knew that some girls 
and women of her acquaintance were very sweet and amiable in 
their tempers, because they treated her so kindly, and caressed 
her so constantly. She knew, also, that others were quite dif- 
ferent in their deportment; that they avoided or repelled her, 
and were abrupt in their motions and gestures while in contact 
with her, and might be called, therefore, sour in their tempers. 
By a little skill she was made to associate in her mind the first 
person with a sweet apple, the other with a sour apple, and so 
there was a sign for a moral quality. This is a rough illustra- 
tion; but it is hard to explain the process by which any children 
come to understand the names of things in the abstract, or 
moral qualities. Success came of faith and patience, and reli- 


*I commend this simple apparatus, not only to blind persons, but to 
those who are incapacitated from using their sight in writing. With avery 
little practice one can write with it easily and legibly. It is so small and 
light that it can be carried in a portfolio. It may be had at. our store, 20 
Bromfield street, at cost price—from fifteen to twenty-five cents, according 
to quality. 
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ance upon her having the native desire and capacity for acquir- 
ing a complete arbitrary language, which desire had now become 
quickened to a passion for learning new signs. Moreover, I was 
greatly aided from the start by young lady teachers, who became 
in love with the work, and devoted themselves to it with saintly 
patience and perseverance. Then great assistance was given 
by the blind pupils, many of whom learned the manual alphabet 
and took every opportunity of using it and conversing with 
Laura. Thus early in the process the material and moral ad- 
vantages of language began to show themselves. Without it 
the girls could only.manifest their interest in Laura, and their 
affection for her, as one does with a baby, by caresses, sugar- 
plums, and other gifts, and by leading her up and down, and 
helping her in various ways. With it they began human inter- 
course through regular language. 

And so she went on, diligently and happily, for a score or more 
of years, until at last she acquired a large vocabulary of words, 
and could converse readily and rapidly with all deaf-mutes, and 
all persons who could use these signs. She could read printed 
books readily and easily, finding out for herself, for instance, 
any chapter and verse of Scripture. She could also read letters 
from her friends in pricked type, or by the Braille system of 
points. She could also write down her own thoughts and ex- 
periences in a diary; and could keep up a correspondence with 
her family and friends by sending to them letters in pencil, and 
receiving their answers either in pricked letters, which she could 
read by the touch, or letters written with ink or pencil, which 
could be read to her by some confidential seeing person. 

Thus was she happily brought at last into easy and free re- 
lations with her fellow-creatures, and made one of the human 
family. 

I take this opportunity to say that Laura is now about forty- 
four years old. Her father has recently died, and the little 
property which he thoughtfully left for his widow, and this, the 
most dearly-beloved of his children, has been very selfishly, 
ungenerously, and, as I think, unlawfully misappropriated by 
some relatives; so that Laura and her aged mother must bear 
such unkind treatment in the old homestead that they continue 
to live in it only through the lack of means of living elsewhere. 

Laura has for many years contrived to earn a little money 
by making bead-baskets and other trinkets, and she has the 
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interest of two thousand dollars bequeathed to her by her ex- 
cellent friends Mrs. Abby, and her daughter, Abby M. Loring. 
She has also a home during the cold season at the Institution ; 
but still she barely receives enough for necessary articles of 
dress, whereas she has a feminine delight in personal ornamen- 
tation—she loves to have showy and fashionable dresses, bon- 
nets, 2nd the like, and trinkets for her dressing-table, and it 
would give me great pleasure to gratify her innocent taste to a 
reasonable, and even to a little unreasonable, degree. 

Any persons disposed to make any addition to the Loring 
Fund can do so by remitting to me or to the treasurer of the 
Institution, with explanations of their wishes. 

During many years Laura passed most of her time in exer- 
cises such as those above described—new ones being devised 
as she proceeded. She spent as many hours daily in her studies 
and mental work as was consistent with her health, but all the 
rest of the time was given to gymnastics or learning to handle 
domestic implements, as the broom, the dish-cloth, and the nee- 
dle; to sew, to knit, to braid, to occupy herself in simple house- 
work, sweeping floors, dusting furniture, making beds; finally, 
to more difficult kinds of work, as crochet-work and the like. 

In all these things she succeeded so well that she is now 
capable of earning a livelihood as assistant to any kind and in- 
telligent housekeeper who would accommodate her work to 
Laura's ways. 

The method of instruction was, of course, novel, and the pro- 
cess long and tedious, extending over several years, until she 
came to be able to read and understand books in raised letters ; 
to mark down variously shaped signs upon a grooved paper, 
and so write letters legible by the eye; to attain a pretty wide 
command of the words of the English language, to spell them 
out rapidly and correctly, and so express her thoughts in visi- 
ble signs and in good English. To make all this fully under- 
stood by specimens of her style as she used the language of 
childhood will require a good-sized volume, and I confine my- 
self now merely to saying that in the course of twenty years 
she was enabled to do it all. She has attained such facility for 
talking in the manual alphabet that I regret that I did not try 
also to teach her to speak by the vocal organs or regular speech. 
The few words which she has learned to pronounce audibly 
prove that she could have learned more. 

I propose to give later a minute account of the instruction of 
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this dear child, and the condition into which it has brought 
her; but I must limit myself here to an expression of the 
thought and principle which gave me courage to begin, and 
perseverance to finish the work. 

I hold that all human beings have the innate disposition, ca- 
pacity, and desire to attach a sign to everything cognizable by 
their senses; to every thought which occurs to their minds; to 
every emotion which moves their spirit; and this sign must be 
by some outward form of expression cognizable by other persons. 

Tribes, while emerging from a condition like that of the 
brutes, use perhaps only audible cries and visible signs; but 
all people, as they rise out of savagedom and pass through 
barbarism, follow the instinct or disposition to express them- 
selves by audible sounds, and begin to use arbitrary and more 
or less perfectly organized language, in some of its thousand 
forms. All come to speak, as a matter of course; and the ac- 
quisition of speech is the crowning acquisition in human devel- 
opment. Vocal speech, be it remarked, is not the result of any 
conscious purpose and effort. Men, moved by the disposition 
and desire to have a system for mutual expression of desire and 
thought, do not select audible speech as one of many conceiv- 
able modes of carrying out this intercourse of minds; but all 
adopt speech because it is the one contemplated by nature, and 
for which they have organs specially fitted. 

I knew that Laura must have this innate desire and disposi- 
tion; and that although, by reason of lack of sight and hear- 
ing, she could not follow it in the usual way, and imitate the 
sounds made by others, and so speak, she would readily adopt 
any substitute which should be made comprehensible to her in 
her dark and still abode. 

In this faith I acted; and by holding to it firmly, succeeded. 

Without the belief, and indeed the certainty, that the mind 
of Laura was endowed with some attributes which the most 
highly-gifted brutes utterly lack, I should not have attempted to 
bring her out of her mental darkness into light, any more than 
I should have attempted to bring out the mind of my dog Bruno, 
which seemed to know as much as Laura then did, and which I 
loved and prized almost as much as if he had been human. 

OLIVER CASWELL. 

The next case of this kind which I heard of was that of a 
boy named Oliver Caswell. This was after my success in de- 
veloping the latent talent of Laura Bridgman. 
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‘I immediately sought him out, and found him to be a comely 

youth, of about eight years old, in good health, but totally 
blind.and deaf from tender infancy, and uninstructed by any 
special process. 
_I procured his admission into our Institution; and, by the 
aid of the zealous and intelligent young ladies who had been 
engaged in training Laura, proceeded, by the same methods 
and contrivances as had been devised for her instruction, to 
develop his means of communication with others. After long, 
oft-repeated, and patient efforts, he got hold of the thread by 
which he was led out of his dark and isolated labyrinth into 
light. He learned to express his thoughts by the manual al- 
phabet; to recognize the signs of letters made by the fingers 
of another person; to write legible letters to his family; to 
read his Bible and other books; and also to work dextrously 
at simple trades, such as making brooms and door-mats, bot- 
toming chairs, and the like. 

Laura herself took great interest and pleasure in assisting 
those who undertook the tedious task of instructing him. She 
loved to take his brawny hand with her slender fingers, and 
show him how to shape the mysterious signs which were to be- 
come to him keys of knowledge, and methods of expressing his 
wants, his feelings, and his thoughts, so that he might have 
free and full communion with father, mother, brother, sister, 
and friends of all degrees. Patiently, trustingly, without know- 
ing why or wherefore, he willingly submitted to the strange 
process. Curiosity, sometimes amounting to wonder, was de- 
picted on his countenance, over which smiles would spread 
ever and anon; and he would laugh heartily as he compre- 
hended some new fact or got hold of a new idea. 

No scene in a long life has left more vivid and pleasant im- 
pressions upon my mind than did that of these two young chil- 
dren of nature, helping each other to work their way through 
the thick wall which cut them off from intelligible and sympa- 
thetic relations with all of their fellow-creatures. They must 
have felt as if immured in a dark and silent cell, through chinks 
in the wall of which they got a few vague and incomprehensible 
signs of the existence of persons like themselves in form and 
nature. Would that the picture could be drawn vividly enough 
to impress the minds of others as strongly and pleasantly as it 

did my own! I seem now to see the two, sitting side by side 
at a school-desk, with a piece of pasteboard embossed with 
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tangible signs, representing letters, before them and under 
their hands. I see Laura grasping one of Oliver's stout hands 
with her long, graceful fingers, and guiding his forefinger 
along the outline; while, with her other hand, she feels the 
changes in the features of his face, to find whether, by any mo- 
tion of the lips or expanding smile, he shows any sign of un- 
derstanding the lesson ; while her own handsome and expressive 
face is turned eagerly toward his, every feature of her counte- 
nance absolutely radiant with intense emotions, among which 
curiosity and hope shine most brightly. Oliver, with his head 
thrown a little back, shows curiosity amounting to wonder; and 
his parted lips and relaxing facial muscles express keen pleasure, 
until they beam with that fun and drollery which always char- 
acterize him. 

Laura shows seriousness, amounting to anxiety; and expres- 
sions of hope, mingled with those of doubt and fear, depict, as 
in a clever pantomime, the ever-changing emotions of her awak- 
ened mind. 

Oliver is eagerly attentive—wondering and yet smiling, as if 
resolved that, come what may of the strange proceeding, he 
will get some fun out of it. 

Three years wrought a strange change and wonderful im- 
provement. They would stand face to face as if expecting some 
burst of light to dispel the utter darkness and enable them to 
see each other's countenance. They seemed listening atten- 
tively for some strange sound to break and dispel the per- 
petual and deathlike silence in which they had ever lived, and 
permit them to hear each other's voice. The expression of 
Laura’s countenance was much more vivid than that of Oliver's; 
indeed, it was sometimes painful rather than pleasant, owing to 
the anxiety expressed by her singularly marked and symmetri- 
cal features, which was sometimes so intense as to beget the 
thought that she might be a wild young witch or be going mad. 

Oliver, on the other hand, was ever placid, smiling, and fre- 
quently overflowing with jollity and fun. 

How changed the scene of their intercourse after four or five 
years’ use of tangible speech had given them a great range of 
language, and enabled them to interchange thought and emo- 
tions easily and rapidly! Laura, quick as lightning in her per- 
ceptions of meaning and in her apt replies, would still almost 
quiver in her eagerness for greater speed in the flow of her 
companion’s signs. Oliver, patient, passive, reflective, and even 
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smiling, was closely attentive. As the interest increased, Laura 
would gesticulate with arms and hands, as well as fingers, and 
dance up and down upon the floor excitedly, while Oliver’s face, 
as he grew a little moved, would become flushed, and the per- 
petual smile on his lips would spread into a broad laugh which 
made his pallid face the very image of fun and frolic. No scene 
on the boards of a pantomimic theatre could exceed this real, 
living, but silent intercourse between two sorely-bereaved but 
happy youth, who never thought of the impression which they 
made upon beholders. 

Oliver’s case was in some respects more interesting than 
Laura's, because, although far inferior in mental capacities and 
slower in perceptions, he had an uncommonly sweet temper, 
an affectionate disposition, and a love of sympathy and of fun, 
the gratification of which made him happy at heart, and clad 
his handsome, honest face in perpetual smiles. But Laura, 
although comely and refined in form and attitude, graceful in 
motion, and positively handsome in features, and although 
eager for social intercouse and communion of thoughi and sen- 
timent with her fellows, had not that truly sympathetic nature 
which distinguished Oliver. He might, and possibly did, un- 
consciously love her a little, but she never loved him, nor (as I 
believe) any man, and never seemed to pine for that closer re- 
lation and sympathy with one of the other sex which ripens so 
naturally into real and sympathetic love between normal youth 
placed in normal circumstances. 

Oliver, too, will have full mention in another place; he points 
my moral and adorns my tale here by giving living proof that 
a blind and deaf-mute man may pass his life usefully and hap- 
pily, and may make himself independent by the trained work 
of his own hands, and lay up a surplus in the bank for his old 
age. 

Passengers in the only ferry-boat between the city of New- 
port, R. I, and the island of Canonicut may learn, by inquir- 
ing of Mr. Caswell, the ferryman, where to find his son Oliver, 
who will greet them with sunny smiles and the hearty grasp of a 
welcoming hand. If the passenger have perchance learned the 
manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes, Oliver will be ready to con- 
verse with him, and to give and receive news, for he dearly 
loves to gossip. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


Article on the Deaf and Dumb in the New Edition of Cham- 
bers’ Cyclopedia. By Davin Buxton, Ph. D., F. R. §. L. 
This article has been rewritten by Dr. Buxton for the New 

Edition of the Cyclopeedia, and its statistics and other infor- 

mation are brought down to last year. It treats the subject 

briefly but comprehensively, and in such a way as to interest 
the general reader as well as the specialist. 

Most of the statistics of Great Britain and Ireland, as here 
given, were published in the last volume of the Annals, (page 
75,). but as the numbers of the deaf and dumb in the United 
Kingdom according to the census of 1871 were not then fully 
ascertained, we extract from this article the table which shows 
them, and which indicates also the proportion of deaf-mutes to 
the whole population : 

Number of Proportion. 
Deaf and Dumb, 

2,088 1 ‘** 1,609 

Islands in the British Seas i“ (8% 


19,237 1 in 1,644 


In the Annals article above mentioned, Dr. Buxton called at- 
tention to the fact that the number of the deaf and dumb in Eng- 
land was less in 1871 than in 1861; it now appears that the same 
thing is true of the whole Kingdom. While the total of the pop- 
ulation has increased during these ten years more than two mil- 
lions and a half, the number of the deaf and dumb has de- 
crezsed more than a thousand; so that whereas the proportion 
in 1861 was one deaf-mute in 1,432, in 1871 it is one in 1,644. 
“This fact,” says Dr. Buxton, “is very significant. If we may 
regard it as the consequence of direct sanitary improvements, 
general attention to the laws of health, a more skilful treatment 
of the diseases which result in deafness, and the avoidance of 
consanguineous and other undesirable marriages,.we have cer- 
tainly gained a great blessing, and made a grand discovery for 
posterity to profit by.” We shall look with no little interest 
for the statistics of the present decade, to see whether the de- 
crease still continues. 

While the whole number of deaf-mutes in the Kingdom is so 


much less than it was ten years ago, it is gratifying to observe 
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that the number in school is much greater, though still far short 


of what it ought to be. 


The following table shows the number 


in school at the time of the last census and of the two previous 


censuses: 


England and Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 


1861. 1871. 

1,001 1,200 
240 301 
399 478 


1,300 1,640 1,979 
The number in school at the present time is probably more 
than 2,000, as there are several schools in existence which were 
not included in the census returns for 1871; for instance, the 
Jewish Institution and two day-schools in London, the Catho- 
lic Institution near Sheffield, the Institution in Llandaff, and 
some private schools. The following table, based upon the 
census returns, but revised and brought down to last year by 
Dr. Buxton, gives the statistics of the institutions in 1871, not 
including, however, those above named, except the Llandaff 
Institution : 


Locality. Principal. Inmates. 


England and Wales : 
) Rev. Jas. H. Watson, ( 
Birmingham Mr. Arthur Hopper, B. A... 
Manchester Mr. A. Patterson 

Dr. D. Buxton, F. R. 8S. L. 
Dr. W. B. Scott 

Mr. James Howard, (1874) 
Newcastle ; 39 | Mr. William Neill 

Brighton Mr. William Sleight 

Mr. Wm. B. Smith, (1873). 
Lady Instructors............... 
Mr. A. R. Molison 

Mr. A. Melville 

Mr. D. Murray, B. A. ....... 


Llandaff 
British Asylum, (Hackney) ....| 185 
Scotland : | 
Edinburgh 
Donaldson’s Hos- | 


Mr. William Hutchinson.... 


Glasgow 
Aberdeen 
My, A. 


Dublin, Claremont. .............-| Mr. E. J. Chidley | 

> | Religious Orders............ ‘ 
Rev. John Kinghan .......... | 
Mr. A. F. Woodbridge 


* Now merged in the Claremont Institution. See the Annals, vol. xix, p. 54. 


1851. 
| 58 
108 
138 
100 
| 65 
| 105 
77 
97 
33 
20 
26 
21 
36 
0 63 
1850 | Mr, Alfved 83 
99 
26 
30 
50 
156 
175 
82 
= 15 
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Dr. Buxton estimates that there are “about sixty institutions 
in Austria, Prussia, and the smaller kingdoms and states of 
Germany, fifty in France, twenty in Italy and Switzerland, ten 
in Holland and Belgium, two in Russia, with one or two others 
in the less populous and enterprising of the European nations.” 
He overlooks the twenty-four institutions in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Denmark, which, with those above mentioned, the 
three in Australia, the six in Canada, and the forty-four in the 
United States, make about 250 in the world. 

The extravagant statements sometimes made concerning the 
talents and achievements of the deaf and dumb Dr. Buxton ex- 
poses and condemns as follows: 


“Tt has been set forth by otherwise respectable authority 
that the deaf and dumb are a ‘gifted race; that they are re- 
markable for ‘their promptitude in defining abstract terms;’ 
and those who ought to have known better have strengthened 
this delusion by putting forth, as the bona-fide answers of deaf- 
mutes, those brilliant aphorisms and definitions of Massieu and 
Clere, which are so often quoted at public meetings by eloquent 
speakers who know nothing of the subject. It is very well 
known to those who are acquainted with the subject that the 
so-called definitions of Hope, Gratitude, Time, Eternity, ete., 
were not Massieu’s at all, but those of his master, the Abbé Si- 
card. The influence of these fallacies has been most mischiev- 
ous; they raise expectation to an unreasonable height, for it is 
thought that what was done by ‘the celebrated pupil of the 
Abbé Sicard’ may be done every day, and disappointment is 
the inevitable consequence. The honest, laborious teacher who 
cannot produce these marvellous results, and will not stoop to 
deception, has often to labor on without that appreciation and 
encouragement which are so eminently his due; the cause of 
deaf-mute instruction suffers, and a young institution is some- 
times crippled by the failure of support, which was first given 
from one impulse, and is now withdrawn from another—not a 
whit more unreasonable than the first, but very unfortunate in 
its consequences.” 


Concerning the articulation method of instruction, he says : 


“A vigorous effort is now being made by the advocates of 
what is called the ‘German System’ to teach by oral instruction 
only. If they can produce, on an extensive scale, the results 
which have been obtained in some special and exceptional cases, 
they will assuredly deserve all the success they hope for, and 
merit the highest commendation. But it will not be sufficient 
merely to show that their system is superior to the one in pres- 
ent use, unless they can also show that it can be as extensively 
applied. The dispensers of the funds of our institutions are 


a 
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bound to uphold that system which will confer the [largest 
practicable amount of benefit upon the largest possible number 
of persons. To make a few brilliant scholars, and to produce 
a number of ready and intelligible speakers, will certainly be a 
very creditable achievement; but that will not justify any claim 
to supersede the humbler but more useful system under which 
so many thousands of our deaf-mute fellow-citizens have been 
rendered competent for the duties of life in the workshop, in 
their families, and in society, and ‘to walk in the house of God 
as friends.’” 

Dr. Buxton gives both the one-handed and the double-handed 
alphabet, and remarks upon them: 

“The manual alphabet in common use in the schools of this 
country is the two-handed one, though the other is used in 
some of the Irish institutions, and is regarded with favor by a 
few of the English teachers. The arguments in its favor, like 
those for the decimal currency, may probably be admitted; it 
would be better if we had it. But the rival system has got 
possession, and is in familiar use, and persons are apt to think 
that the inconveniences of making the change would outweigh 
the advantages to be expected from it.” 

There are other portions of the article that we would like to 
quote, but our space does not permit. The history of deaf- 
mute instruction is given, its methods are explained, the insti- 
tutions of this country, including the College, receive honora- 
ble mention, and the church and other work in England and 
the United States for the benefit of the adult deaf and dumb is 
described. Deafness, in its more physical aspect, is treated in 
another article, by a different writer. 


Bulletin de la Société centrale @éducation et Cassistance pour 
les sourds-muets en France, paraissant tous les trois mois. 
Tome premier. Paris: 1874. 8vo., pp. 100. 

The object of the Society mentioned in the title of this period- 
ical is, as its name indicates, to assist the deaf in acquiring an 
education. The funds placed at its disposal by the generosity 
of the public are used in paying the expenses of indigent deaf- 
mutes in the Paris and other institutions, and in rendering 
such other aid as circumstances may seem to require. It has 
its headquarters in the National Institution at Paris. 

Since the suspension of the Annales and kindred journals 
several years ago France has had no periodical devoted to the 
educational interests of deaf-mutes; this want the Society has 
undertaken to supply by the publication of the Bulletin. It 
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appears quarterly, each number of the first volume containing 
twenty-five pages. Its object and scope are about the same as 
those of the Annals, though we judge from the numbers thus 
far issued that its articles are not quite so much meant for the 
profession, and that rather more effort is made to interest and 
influence the general public. 

The eminent men who have filled the post of physician-in- 
chief to the Paris Institution have not been, as is usual in 
other institutions, merely medical advisers, to be called upon 
in case of sickness, but have held 2 much more intimate rela- 
tion with the establishment. They have given special atten- 
tion to the nature and causes of deafness, and have distinguished 
themselves by their writings upon this subject. The illustrious 
names of Itard and Méniére will occur to our readers in this 
connection. So we are not surprised to find that the person 
chosen for the editor of the Bulletin is the present physician- 
in-chief of the Paris Institution, Dr. Ladreit de Lacharriére. 
He is assisted or directed by a committee of publication, pre- 
sided over by M. Martin-Etcheverry, the director of the Insti- 
tution. 

The conductors of the Bulletin are firm believers in the sys- 
tem of instruction devised by De I’Epée and improved by Sicard 
and his successors. They freely open their periodical, how- 
ever, to the advocates of other opinions, and we accordingly 
find a series of articles in favor of articulation from the pen of 
M. Auguste Houdin, the distinguished director of the Paris- 
Passy Institution, and a paper from M. Emile Grosselin on his 
father’s “phonomimic” method. M. Martin-Etcheverry sketches 
the course of instruction pursued in the Paris Institution; Dr. 
Lacharriére treats of the causes of deafness; M. R. Valade writes 
upon Dactylology, and M. Ch. De Raymond reviews foreign pub- 
lications. From these and other contributions we hope to glean 
much of interest for the readers of the Annals as our space from 
time to time permits. 

In an article upon some institutions in the United States M. 
Ch. De Raymond mentions as one of them “Tinstitution des 
comtés du Nord.” That puzzled us, until a few lines below we 
read the surprising statement that “in the institutions of the 
North the English alphabet is used.” Then we saw it was the 
excellent ‘“‘ Northern Counties Institution” at Newcastle, Eng- 
land, that the writer referred to, and that it was doubtless the 
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report of this institution which misled him into the error con- 
cerning the alphabet used in this country, and into the other 
error of saying that the long lists of subscribers in the reports 
of American institutions give evidence of considerable efforts 
of private individuals in their behalf. If there were a more 
frequent interchange of reports between the institutions of dif- 
ferent countries such mistakes would be less common and less 
excusable. 


Manuel complet de la phonomimie, ou méthode d’enseignement 
par la voix et par le geste, inventée par Augustin Grosselin, 
et appliquée a l'étude de la lecture, du calcul, de la grammaire, 
etc. Par L. A. Bouraury. Paris: Alphonse Picard. 1871. 
12mo., pp. 137.* 


De la Méthode phonomimique. [An article in the Bulletin de 
la Société centrale, etc., vol. i, page 42.] Par E. Grossexin. 
Société pour lenseignement simultané des sourds-muets et des 
entendants-parlants. Quatriéme assemblée générale. Paris: 

Paul Dupont. 1869. 12mo., pp. 22. 

The idea that deaf-mutes may be educated in common schools 
is not anew one. Graser and Stephani in Bavaria, Daniel in 
Wiirtemberg, Arrowsmith in England, Blanchet in France, and 
others, have advocated it warmly, and in some cases so effec- 
tively as to make converts of men in authority, and cause the 
experiment to be fully and fairly tried. But, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, the experiment has never proved 
a success. 

Teachers could not give the few deaf-mute children placed 
under their charge the time and attention necessary for impart- 
ing even the rudiments of an education without doing injustice 
to the hearing children who formed the great majority of their 
pupils, and the result has been that the deaf-mute sat in school 
neglected and alone, acquiring, doubtless, some useful habits 
of order, learning the alphabet and perhaps a few words, but 
gaining nothing that could really be called an education or 
form a preparation for the duties of life. In most of the coun- 
tries of Europe the experiment was long ago abandoned; in 


*A translation of the second chapter of this book was read at the Second 
Convention of Articulation Teachers held at Worcester, Mass., June 13, 
1874. For a copy of this we are indebted to Professor A. G. Bell, who 
also kindly lends us his copy of the book itself, and the Proceedings of the 
fourth annual reunion of the Society for the Simultaneous Instruction, etc. 
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France, while some deaf-mute children are still taught in the 
public schools, they are grouped in classes by themselves, under 
special teachers, so that there also the experiment is virtually 
abandoned. 

M. Augustin Grosselin, an ingenious and philanthropic French- 
man, who died five years ago, invented a mode of reading by 
gestures corresponding to sounds—a sort of “visible speech” 
—which he called phonomimie, and which he believed ren- 
dered the instruction of the deaf in common schools not only 
possible, but easy. 

In M. Grosselin’s phonomimic alphabet the thirty-two sounds 
of the French language are represented each by a gesture. 
These gestures are not purely arbitrary, like the letters of the 
ordinary alphabet, but are associated more or less naturally 
with the corresponding sounds. For instance, the French 
sound of a (ah) is represented by a gesture expressing admira- 
tion, and the co-relation of the gesture and the sound is im- 
pressed upon the mind of the hearing child by the story of 
a little girl, who, when she saw among her new-year’s presents 
a beautifully-dressed doll, raised her hand in admiration, say- 
ing, ah! The sound of 0, au, and eau is represented by a ges- 
ture expressing horror, and is accompanied by the story of a 
little girl who went to visit a cousin whom she had never seen, 
and whom she expected to find very attractive in appearance ; 
when, on the contrary, she beheld an unpleasant-looking child 
with dirty hands and slovenly dress, she could not repress an 
exclamation of horror, oh /—and made a gesture as if to push 
her away. The liquid sound of / is indicated by a sign repre- 
senting boiling water; the sibilant sound of s, c, and ¢, by the 
sign for snake, etc., etc. , 

It is claimed that the sounds of the language being thus per- 
sonified, as it were, the interest of the hearing child in the pro- 
cess of learning to read is much increased, and that the impres- 
sion made upon the mind through three avenues, viz., the eye, the 
ear, and the hand, is far more vivid and effectual than that con- 
veyed in any other way. The child in reading makes the gesture 
for each sound as he utters it; he pronounces letters, syllables, 
and words from dictation in gestures, and vice versa, and as he 
advances uses the same system in its application to a symbolic 
representation of the principles of arithmetic and.of grammar. 
We have not space to give the details of the system in full, 
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nor to recount all the advantages claimed for it in the instruc- 
tion of hearing children ; suffice it to say, that the method is 
certainly ingenious, and that it has met with so much favor in 
France as to have been introduced into about two hundred 
schools. 

Now, how is the deaf-mute to be made a partaker in this sys- 
tem of instruction? We translate and abridge the answer to 
this question from M. Emile Grosselin’s article in the Bulletin: 

Suppose a little deaf-mute child, three or four years of age, 
seated in an infant school of hearing children. He sees all his 
companions make a certain gesture upon being shown a cer- 
tain letter of the alphabet. The spirit of imitation will lead 
him to make the same gesture, and he will soon know the 
whole alphabet. When words are taken up he will see that it 
is necessary to make the series of gestures required for the 
representation of their different elements, and he will read 
words. Then, as it is well at first to let the children read only 
such words as recall known objects, and to make sure that 
they comprehend the meaning by showing them these objects, 
the deaf-mute will soon understand the relation between cer- 
tain combinations of gestures and the things which sui.ound 
him, just as the hearing child distinguishes, in the midst of the 
sounds striking his ear, those which recall to his mind certain 
objects and actions; and his vocabulary will be enriched from 
. day to day by new words, which he will soon be able to com- 
bine in phrases. 

This means of communication being once established, and the 
pupil sufficiently advanced in age, he may be promoted to a 
higher school where the same method is adopted. Here, says 
M. Grosselin, he can participate in all the exercises of his class. 
He can read, for instance, a dictation given by the hand at the 
same time that it is given orally; he can receive lessons in spell- 
ing just as the other pupils do; like them, he can recite a les- 
son; he finds in books the language he is accustomed to use 
every day. His companions, conversing with him in their 
common phonomimic alphabet outside the class-room, con- 
tribute not a little to his education, both as regards the acqui- 
sition of language and of general ideas. 

It is not claimed that this method will make good articulators 
of deaf-mutes. That can be obtained, if at all, only through 
special instruction. But it is asserted that the deat-mute child, 
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continually seeing the motions of the lips of his teacher and 
fellow-pupils in connection with the corresponding gestures, 
will gradually, and without effort, become a good lip-reader, 
and that he will imitate these motions more or less accurately. 
Thus the way is well prepared for future special lessons in 
articulation. 

These results, it is said, are not mere theoretical probabili- 
ties, but are facts which have been realized in practice. Seve- 
ral deaf-mutes have actually been instructed by the phonomimic 
method, and have reached various degrees of advancement in 
general knowledge and in the power of speech. A detailed 
account of the results achieved in one remarkable case is given 
in the appendix to M. Bourguin’s Manual. 

One of the advantages claimed for this method is the readi- 
ness with which it can be made a means of communication 
between deaf-mutes and illiterate hearing persons. The lat- 
ter have only to learn the thirty-two gestures of the phono- 
mimic alphabet and their meaning, then to observe the sounds 
they themselves utter, and make the gestures corresponding. 
M. Bourguin earnestly urges that the parents, especially the 
mothers, of deaf-mute children should acquire this mode of 
communication, and that it should be used constantly in the 
family, believing that if this is done the deaf-mute infant will 
acquire language instinctively, in precisely the same way and 
with the same facility that hearing children do. 

A society was formed several years ago to promote the 
simultaneous instruction of deaf-mute and hearing children by 
the phonomimic method. From the proceedings of its fourth 
annual reunion, held in 1869, we learn that at that time the 
method had received the favorable notice of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, by whose direction it was to be applied in 
the special class of deaf-mutes in one of the public schools of 
Paris, and that it was also to be tested in one of the classes of 
the National (then Imperial) Institution. Of the result of these 
two experiments on a larger scale than had been attempted 
before, we are not informed; but from the somewhat guarded 
manner in which the conductors of the Bulletin speak of the 
method we infer that they do not esteem it very highly, and 
that it is not now practised in the National Institution. 

With the limited means at our command it is, of course, im 
possible for us to form a decided opinion concerning the value 
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of phonomimie. In our present judgment, (which is held subject 
to future revision,) it is not destined to effect a revolution in 
the systems of deaf-mute instruction. If it can be shown that 
it is really useful to hearing children, and it thus comes into 
general use in primary schools, no doubt the deaf-mute attend- 
ing such schools will derive considerable benefit from it, and 
be fitted to make much more rapid progress when he enters 
the institution designed for his education than is usually the 
case; but we see no reason as yet to believe that this or any 
other plan of teaching deaf-mutes in common schools will ever 
supplant, or even rival, those methods of special instruction 
which have hitherto accomplished so much for this class, and 
which are, we trust, capable of being further improved so as to 
produce far greater results in the future than have been attained 
in the past. 


Language: Its Nature and Functions. By Rev. J. H. Perriy- 
GeLL, M. A. Washington: Gibson Brothers, Printers. 1875. 
8vo., pp. 26. 

This comprehensive treatise, which appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Annals, has been republished in a pamphlet by itself, 
especially for the use of the pupils of the “high class” in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


THE KINDERGARTEN METHOD. 


THE recommendation in some of the Institution Reports 
that Kindergarten methods should be adopted for young chil- 
dren suggests the inquiry, What claims has the system of Froe- 
bel to the attention of educators of the deaf and dumb? 

Friedrich Froebel’s life was devoted to the subject of educa- 
tion, especially to the early development of the human being— 
to child-nature and the laws by which it unfolds. As the result 
of many years’ observation of children of various conditions, 
during which time he lived and worked among them with 
never-failing enthusiasm, he left what is known as the Kinder- 
garten. It is fully described in his writings and those of his 
pupils, but it can only be understood and appreciated by seeing 
its practical operation. 

The various plays, occupations, etc., employed in the Kin- 
dergarten are designed for children between the ages of three 
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and seven years, and the kindergartener, without interfering 
with the freedom of childish play, guides and regulates it so 
that the child learns to use his activity to the best advantage. 
Instesd of confusing his mind by surrounding him with a mul- 
titude of complex toys, his senses are developed and his power 
of observation is stimulated by an orderly presentation of simple 
objects, and by conversations, in which the aim is not so much 
to inform as to teach the child to observe, compare, and form 
conclusions for himself. 

A series of “gifts” is so arranged as to develop manual 
skill while satisfying the creative instinct. These gifts furnish 
endless topics of conversation; the child, by practical expe- 
rience, becomes acquainted with the truths that underlie the 
various sciences and arts, and is thus prepared to appropriate 
abstract ideas when they are presented later. From the first 
gifts of the series he learns the properties of matter, the rudi- 
ments of geometry, and the use of numbers, in a way perfectly 
adapted to his understanding, and which does not require any 
undue mental strain or weariness of body. 

Under the direction of a skilful kindergartener the series 
from beginning to end is calculated to develop a love of indus- 
try, the artistic nature, and manual dexterity that will be of the 
greatest use in after life. 

The children join with ever new delight in a great variety of 
plays, accompanied by songs and stories descriptive of the 
many occupations of life, the habits of animals, the operations 
of nature, ete. The lively conception of the facts of natural 
history and the other knowledge gained from these plays, illus- 
trated by the child’s own actions, make a far more lasting im- 
pression on the mind than the same amount of information 
when passively received. The aim of the whole system is to 
awaken and regulate the child’s activity. 

These amusing and instructive plays serve also as a gymnastic 
exercise for all the muscles; many of them are performed with 
rhythmical movements in concert, thus implanting love of har- 
mony and giving bodily grace; their rhythm would as nearly as 
possible supply the lack of musical education to the deaf and 
dumb. 

In short, provision is made to gratify those desires that are 
common to all children; and the model Kindergarten is most 
appropriately called the Paradise of Childhood. 
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If the deaf and dumb are to have some period for education, 
is it economical to let them run wild, or leave them with only 
such chance and irregular training as the great majority of their 
homes afford, for the first twelve, ten, or even seven years of 
life, while habits are being formed that take for their correction 
more than half the average school period ? 

There are several considerations that make the Kindergarten 
system peculiarly desirable for the deaf and dumb. 

Children are taught by continual and varied illustration to 
attach a clear and precise meaning to every word, and in the 
free conversations, which are excluded from other kinds of 
schools for the sake of order, they learn to use language cor- 

. rectly. 

Of course the means of communication would be different in 
teaching the deaf and dumb; but an intelligent kindergartener, 
with facility in the use of signs and gestures, would not probably 
have much more difficulty in teaching deaf children to name 
objects by the manual alphabet, or by an alphabet of gestures, 
(such as has been used in some of the schools in France,) than 
in teaching hearing children to pronounce the spoken word, 
provided she had charge of them at this early age, when the 
instinct of language is strongest, and the throng of new impres- 
sions impels the child to use all its powers in finding means of 
expression. 

The hearing child does not acquire its vernacular without as- 

sistance from others and constant repetition of words and 
sounds; and if the eye of the deaf child were addressed with 
the same persistency from the moment its deafness becomes 
apparent the result would be surprising. Butif no systematic 
aid is given during the first years the mind loses its freshness, 
and grows dull for want of the stimulus afforded by language, 
so that the work, if done at all, is done, later, imperfectly and 
with much greater effort. : 
- The development of language, the mental and manual exer- 
cise, and the habit of attention acquired in the Kindergarten, 
prepare the mind to take up, with profit, the studies of the 
primary and grammar schools; the deaf and dumb might be 
thus fitted to enter their institutions with much greater pros- 
pect of success. 

Another point in favor of the Kindergarten is its effect on 
the moral and social nature. If deaf children were thus early 
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associated with playmates who could communicate easily with 
them, and were under the care of a sympathetic and loving kin- 
dergartener, the instinctive desire for society would be satisfied ; 
they would learn the duty and pleasure of giving up their own 
wishes for the common good, and there would be little danger 
of their feeling isolated in after life, and less reason to com- 
plain of “social and moral deaf-mutism.” 

The experience of most children who have been deaf long 
before entering an institution is such as to deform the character. 
Some are petted and indulged on account of their infirmity till 
they regard themselves as not morally accountable; some are 
treated with severity, and looked upon merely as household 
drudges. In their play, they are often teased by other children 
till they shrink with dread from those of their own age. Even 
when they are kindly and judiciously treated, it is only in rare 
cases that the attempt is made to establish free communication 
between them and other members of the family. 

The training of the eye and hand given by the various occu- 
pations, and the love of cultivating the ground fostered by pro- 
viding every child with a little garden to tend, would contribute 
much to success in the real work of later life, and lead to many 
useful branches of industry in which the deaf might well be 
employed. 

If the system is desirable, how can it be best applied ? 

There can be no doubt that the most favorable circumstances 
for the development of a deaf-mute child would be a training 
at home, according to the Froebel method, conducted by the 
mother, or by a competent kindergartener, with six or eight 
hearing and speaking children of the same age as companions. 
But these favorable conditions do not fall to the lot of the ma- 
jority of the deaf and dumb, who are found among the poorer 
class, where the mother cannot devote herself wholly to the 
edueation of her child, even if she have the requisite ability. 

The child might be sent to the nearest Kindergarten for 
hearing and speaking children, which would have some advan- 
tages over one especially designed for the deaf and dumb, pro- 
vided the pupils were not too numerous and the teacher were 
disposed to adapt herself to the case of the deaf child; but so 
many modifications of the usual arrangements would be needed 
as to make this course rarely practicable. 

It would, therefore, be desirable to have in every large city a 
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Kindergarten for the deaf and dumb, which they could attend 
daily while living at home; and also that one should be con- 
nected with each of the State institutions, where children could 
be received between two and three years of age. This ought 
to be wholly separate from the institution, but under the same 
general superintendence. It would need a matron of its own 
to take the place of mother to the little ones, besides one or 
more thoroughly-trained kindergarteners ; for the system, un- 
less animated by able and well-trained teachers, becomes a 
lifeless, mechanical drill. 

All the appointments of this department would need to be 
even more perfect than the others of the institution, in order to 
tempt parents to part so early with an afflicted child. It is 
generally not until the unfortunate effects of the lack of train- 
ing appear that they are willing to send the child away from 
home. 

It is to be hoped that the zeal which has already accom- 
plished so much in behalf of the deaf and dumb will not be 
quenched till everything has been done that can help to place 
them on an equal footing with the rest of mankind. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—Miss Julia Sweet, one of the teachers 
of articulai‘on, died December 21, 1874, of typhoid pneumonia, 
after a week’s illness. Miss Sweet had thoroughly mastered 
Professor Bell’s system of Visible Speech, and was, we are told, 
an able and successful teacher, much loved and respected by 
all who knew her. Miss Ada King, of Woodstock, Vermont, 
has been appointed in her place. 


New York Institution Shepherd Knapp, Esq., the oldest 
member of the board of directors, who had been in its service 
for forty-two years, and for a part of this time its president 
and vice-president, died in February of pneumonia. For a 
long time previous to his death his home had been at Wash- 
ington Heights, adjoining the premises of the Institution, in 
whose welfare he always took an active and affectionate interest. 
None who have been connected with the Institution of late 
years, either as officers or pupils, will forget his benevolent face 
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and gentle manners. From the resolutions offered by Erastus 
Brooks, Esq., one of the vice-presidents, and adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Board, we extract the following: 


“ Resolved, As a mark of respect for his long and faithful 
service, that there be entered on our minutes a record of our 
appreciation of his useful life, and of the valuable aid afforded 
us through many years of labor, perplexity, and trouble. 

* Resolved, That through all the changes and administrations 
of our Board we have found him a most faithful friend and ad- 
viser. Commending his pure life and good example to ourselves 
and others, we desire to bear witness of the loss experienced by 
his death, and especially to the deaf and dumb, in whose close 
proximity he lived for so many years, and to whom he was so 
frequently a benefactor. ” 


Pennsylvania Institution.—The directors, not being able to 
obtain a new site as desirable as the present one, have deter- 
mined not to remove the Institution, but to enlarge and im- 
prove the existing buildings. The plans for this purpose have 
been drawn by Messrs. Furness and Hewitt, architects, under 
the direction of the building committee appointed by the Board, 
and are described as follows : 


“They comprise two school-houses, fifty three feet six inches 
by sixty-one feet, fronting on Fifteenth street, twenty-three feet 
apart, leaving a space of nearly fifty feet between the buildings 
and the boundaries of the lot on Pine and Asylum streets. 
There are twelve class-rooms in the boys’ school-house, and ten, 
with a large room for a museum, in that of the girls. 

“Tn the rear of these school-houses, extending eastward to 
within thirty feet of the present building, there are to be two 
three-story buildings, about 125 feet in length. The basements 
will be used on the boys’ side for workshops, and the girls’ for 
laundry purposes. The first floor will be used for exercising 
and playing, it having a separate closet for each child in the 
Institution, so that personal property may be kept safe. The 
second and third stories are for dormitories. On the girls’ side 
there will be a separate dressing-room for each, that womanly 
propriety may be promoted by seclusion. 

“Tn each of the large dormitories there are four ventilating 
stacks, four and a half feet in the clear, through which there 
will be a rapid change of air by the help of cast-iron pipes, car- 
rying off the product of combustion from the furnaces. In each 
of the four new dormitories there are to be two sleeping rooms 
for those charged with the care of the children at night. 

‘The two airy rooms in the second story of the wings of the 
existing building are to be fitted up for infirmaries. A new 
building, twenty-five by thirty-three feet, will be attached to 
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that on the north side, the lower story furnishing chambers for 
three male teachers, and the second story furnishing three ad- 
ditional rooms for the adjoining boys’ infirmary. 

“The new buildings will be of brick, laid in dark mortar, with 
brown-stone trimmings and slate roofs. The school-houses are 
to be finished in time for the fall session, which begins on the 
first of September.” 


Ohio Institution.—The Institution met with a serious loss in 
the death, November 30, 1874, of Dr. S. M. Smith, who, for the 
long period of seventeen years, had been its faithful and be- 
loved physician. His disease was degeneration of the blood ves- 
sels, attended with softening of the brain, and apopleptic effu- 
sions. “The tell-tale delirium of one of his last days,” says the 
Ohio Chronicle, “told to all how much his heart was interested 
in the deaf and dumb. Hour by hour no word did he utter, but 
by frequent pantomime, imitating the various conversations of 
the Institution hospitals, did he show that his mind was wander- 
ing over the scene of his labors there.” The officers of the In- 
stitution expressed their sense of loss in the following resolu- 
tions: 

“ Resolved, That we deplore the termination of a career and a 
connection which, by its skill, its fidelity, and its intimate asso- 
ciation with the pupils of this Institution, and also with its of- 
ficers in hours of danger and trial, had endeared him to all. 

“Resulved, That in his watchful interest and genial temper, 
his extensive professional Jearning and ready wisdom, his accu- 
rate observation and efficient prescription, as prudent as timely, 
we recognize the qualities which made him to us for so many 
years the light of the sick-room and the strength of the invalid.” 

The State supervisor of public printing, in his last report, 
suggests that arrangements be made of such a nature as to allow 
the Institution to compete for the contract for the State print- 
ing; “the State to furnish shop-room, power, and more or less 
finished composition, and allowance therefor, per thousand ems, 
to be included in the propositions of the parties bidding.” Such 
an arrangement, he thinks, might be made mutually beneficial 
to the contractors and to the State. 


Virginia Institution.—The Institution having received an 
unconditional bequest of a sum of money from the late Mr. J. 
J. Goodson, of Norfolk, Va., has used it in the purchase of a 
printing press and type, and begun the publication of a monthly 
paper, appropriately named the Goodson Gazette. The paper 
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is carefully edited, and its typographical appearance is excep- 
tionally good. 

Tennessee Institution.—An articulation class, composed of 
semi-mutes, has been organized. It is taught by Miss Bettie 
Davis. 

The Institution adds the Silent Observer to the now long list 
of institution papers. It is a semi monthly, neatly printed by 
the pupils, and creditably edited by Mr. L. A. Houghton, a 
deaf-mute teacher. 

California Institution.—The beautiful building of which so 
graphic a description was given by Mr. Wilkinson in the last 
July number of the Annals, was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
afternoon, January 18, 1875. The fire when discovered had 
made great headway in the roof and upper story, so that all at- 
tempts to quench it with buckets of water and Babcock “ extin- 
guishers ” were unavailing. The flames spread with wonderful 
rapidity, and the entire building was soon in ruins. 

Through the exertions of Mr. Wilkinson, assisted by the teach- 
ers and other officers and employés, all the pupils were safely 
withdrawn from the building, and there was no loss of life—a 
result which would probably have been impossible if the fire had 
occurred in the night. Some articles of furniture were saved 
from the basement story, but everything above this floor—the 
furniture, books, and illustrative apparatus of the Institution, the 
wearing apparel and other personal effects of the officers and pu- 
pils—was destroyed. For Mr.and Mrs. Wilkinson, especially, the 
individual loss was a serious one, for it included works of art, and 
other rare and beautiful things, which they had been collecting 
for years, and which ean never be replaced. But,as Mr. Wil- 
kinson writes us, the almost universal sympathy called forth by 
the disaster goes far to compensate them for their loss. 

A thorough investigation into the cause of the fire was held 
a few days later by the directors of the Institution, assisted by 
the Governor of the State. It was established beyond question 
that the fire was occasioned by sparks from the kitchen chim- 
ney, which either alighted upon the shingle roof and kindled it 
from the outside, or were driven through the louvres into the 
attic by the violent wind blowing at the time. The folly of 
putting a shingle roof on such a building needs no comment: 
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We hope the result in this case will be a sufficient warning to 
all the other institutions. 

The pupils were kindly cared for at the time by the people 
of Oakland, and as soon as possible thereafter were sent to their 
homes. Vacation was declared until the fourteenth of April, in 
lieu of the usual summer recess, and preparations were imme- 
diately begun for the erection of a temporary building, in con- 
nection with the old shop. New furniture has been made, slates, 
apparatus, etc. have been obtained from the East, and soon after 
these pages reach the eyes of our readers the school will again 
be in good working order. The temporary building is so con- 
structed as to meet the necessities of the Institution until a 
suitable permanent edifice shall be erected. 


New York Evening-School.—Myr. H. W. Syle, having received 
a desirable appointment in the United States Mint, at Philadel- 
phia, has resigned the position of teacher, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Jas. S. Wells, a graduate of the New York Institution, and 
late a teacher in the Texas Institution. 


Halifax Institution.—Last summer the school was closed 
earlier than usual on account of sickness, and the occasion was 
seized for carrying out the long-contemplated additions to the 
building. By these the accommodations for pupils have been 
about doubled, and better facilities have been provided for all 
the work of the Institution. The building is now 140 feet in 
length by forty-five in width, and contains thirty-four apart- 
ments, including a school-room forty-three feet long by thirty- 
three wide, spacious and airy dormitories, separate sitting- 
rooms for boys and girls, lavatories, hospital accommodations, 
etc. A room is also secured for the printing-press and type, 
the gift of a deceased friend, which have been lying unused for 
ten or twelve years because there was no place where they could 
be made available. 

Mr. Hutton, in his forthcoming Report, of which he sends us 
the advance sheets, deprecates the establishment of an institu- 
tion in New Brunswick. He maintains that the four maritime 
provinces, with a combined population of about a million, do 
not contain more than enough deaf-mutes to make one effective 
institution, and that it is an unwise policy to substitute therefor 
several small and feeble schools. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


New Schools.—There are three new schools for the deaf and 
dumb in the United States—a day-school in Erie, Pa., another 
in Chicago, and the “ Central New York Institution” at Rome. 

The Erie school is under the control of the city School Board. 
It owes its existence chiefly to Mr. Wm. Himrod, a gentleman 
of Erie, who has a deaf-mute son nine years of age. On inquiry 
he found several other children in the city similarly afflicted, 
and, bringing the subject to the attention of the Board, suc- 
ceeded in having a class organized in September last. Mr Nic 
Bohnen, a teacher in one of the public schools, who had taught 
deaf-mutes for two years in Germany, took charge of the class. 
At first he taught it only for one hour in the morning and an- 
other in the afternoon, continuing to conduct his class of hearing 
children during the other hours of school, but since the first of 
January he has given his time exclusively to the class of deaf- 
mutes. There are eight scholars. The articulation method is 
followed. 

The efforts made by the Deaf-Mute Society of Chicago for the 
establishment of a day-school in that city were mentioned in the 
last number of the Annals. The Board of Education finally 
decided not to wait for action by the State legislature, but to 
establish the school themselves, at the same time presenting to 
the legislature a memorial asking that an appropriation be 
made for its maintenance. A room in the “ Jones’ School,” 
Nos. 24 and 26 East Van Buren street, was assigned for the 
school, and Mr. Philip A. Emery, a semi-mute, formerly con- 
nected with the Indiana and Kansas Institutions, was elected 
temporary teacher. The school was opened at the beginning of 
the present year. It is free to all deaf-mute children between 
the ages of six and twenty-one years who are actual residents of 
Chicago. 

The preliminary steps in the organization of the Central In- 
stitution were stated in the last October number of the Annals. 
Since then the sum of $5,000 has been subscribed by the citi- 
zens of Rome, the Institution has been fully and _ legally 
organized, a building has been leased, and at our last accounts 


the school was about to be opened. It is in charge of Mr. A. 
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Johnson, a semi-mute, late a teacher in the New York Institu- 
tion. 


Day-Schools in London.—F rom the proceedings of the Lon- 
den School Board, reported in the London 7'imes of Novem- 
ber 29, 1874, we learn that for three months the Rev. W. 
Stainer, formerly a teacher of deaf-mutes and now one of the 
missionaries of the London Association in aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb, has been engaged, under the direction of the Board, in 
preparing teachers to carry on the instruction of the deaf and 
_dumb in day-schools. This period having of course been found 

insufficient for the preparation of the teachers, Mr. Stainer was 
engaged for three months more. Six months is surely not a 
long enough time either, and it ought to be again extended. 

This is the beginning of a movement which may result in great 
good. The School Board, as we understand the case, has con- 
trol of the Government grants for elementary education, and, 
from the boundless resources at their command, it is to be 
hoped the interests of the deaf and dumb will receive more at- 
tention than has hitherto been accorded them. Two training 
schools, under Mr. Stainer’s direction, have already been 
opened in London—one at the Wilmot Street (Bethnal Green) 
School, and the other at the Winchester Street (Pentonville) 
School. 

Scandinavian Institutions.—The German Organ gives a list 
of the institutions invited to send representatives to the “Con- 
gress of Teachers of Abnormals” held in Copenhagen last year, 
which probably includes all the establishments of this kind in 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Denmark. The following are 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb: 

In Norway, the Royal Institutions at Drontheim, Christiania, 
Christianssand, and Bergen. ; 

In Sweden, the beautifully situated establishment at Manilla,* 
(near Stockholm,) described by President Gallaudet in the An- 
nals, vol. xvi, page 235; the schools at Stockholm and at Hoge, 
(near Giteborg,) called Z'ysta Skolan, (silent schools ;) the in- 
stitutions at Carlskrona, Giéteborg, Frederiksholm,* Umea, 
Hjorted, Lund, Hernésand, and Strémsholm ;f and the Asylum 
(Skyddshemmet) for adult unmarried women at Carlskrona. 


* Having also a department for the blind. 
+ Having also a department for the feeble-minded. 
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In Finland, the institutions at Abo, Borga, Pedersire, (near 
Jacobstad,) and Knopio. 

In Denmark, the Royal Institution and Mr. Keller's school, 
the peculiar relations of which to each other are explained in 
President Gallaudet’s article in the Annals, vol. xix, p. 100; the 
Industrial School for Girls, described by Professor Porter in the 
Annals, vol. xix, p. 27; and the Institution for children of the 
higher classes ;* all in Copenhagen. 

Swiss Institutions.—The Organ contains the following tabu- 
lar statement of the institutions in Switzerland in 1872. They 
are all boarding establishments. The one in Berne is for girls, 
and the one in Frienisberg is for boys. 


a 

| £2 

Location. Name or Parncipan, | O | & le 

Aarau, Merkle, 1183527] 2 
Baden, ~ 1850} 11! 1 
Frienisberg, ) Canton | 1822 | 60 5 
Moudon, Canton Neufchatelt .; 1811 | 22; 3 
Riehen, Canton Basle............ PINE akcicssaveswcccesesnsecdl 1839 | 49 5 
| 1859 | 25 4 
Zofingen, Canton Aargau ...... | 1857 | 22; 38 
5 


| Schibel 1827 | 43 


Jewish Institutions.—Referring to the assertion frequently 
made that the education of the deaf and dumb is exclusively 
the result of Christianity, and that institutions for their benefit 
flourish only on Christian soil, the editor of the German Organ, 
while admitting that this claim is true in a certain sense, yet 
calls attention to the excellent institutions which have been 
established in various countries under Jewish auspices. He 
mentions in this connection the schools of Mr. Hirsch in Rot- 
terdam, Mr. Deutsch in Vienna, Mr. Van Praagh in London, the 
Institution for Improved Instruction in New York city, and the 


* Having also a department for the feeble-minded. 
+ Qu.: Should not this be Canton Vaud ?—Hd. Annals. 
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Institution soon to be erected in Pesth, Hungary, in accordance 
with the munificent endowment of the late Anton Fochs. Mr. 
Fochs was a Jewish merchant of Pesth, who left a fortune of 
about $125,000, five-sixths of which was to be devoted to the 
foundation of an Institution for Jewish deaf-mute children of 
both sexes, and there was a further provision that education in 
the Institution should always be free to two non-Jewish children 
born in Pesth or Buda, who should, moreover, receive some as- 
sistance after completing their school course. The editor of 
the Organ refers also to the Jewish Institution for the Blind in 
Vienna, and to the Institution for the Blind in Cairo, the last- 
named, however, being not Jewish, but under the protectorate 
of the Khedive of Egypt. 


Church Work in Philadelphia.—For several years services 
for deaf-mutes have been held monthly or oftener under the 
Rev. Dr. Gallaudet’s direction. Recently, Mr. H. W. Syle, who 
has taken up his residence in Philadelphia, has been licensed by 
Bishop Stevens as a lay-reader, and he now conducts at St. 
Stephen's church on Tenth street, between Market and Chest- 


nut, a weekly Sunday service, followed by a Bible-class. 


Compulsory Education in Germany. — Weimar, famous 
throughout the civilized world as having been the home of 
Goethe and Schiller, has the honor of being the first German 
State to extend the provisions of compulsory education to the 
deaf and dumb, and it is said that Hanover has determined to 
follow Weimar’s good example. In other parts of Germany, 
also, the subject of compulsory education for deaf-mutes has 
recently received considerable discussion, especially in Prussia 
and Hesse, where the teachers, led by Dr. Matthias, the earnest 
and progressive editor of the Organ, have striven earnestly for 
its adoption; but thus far without success. The difficulties in 
the way are of course much greater than in the case of hearing 
children, who can be sent to school while living at home; but 
the deaf-mute’s need of education is also greater, and we trust 
the time is not distant when, not only throughout Germany but 
in all countries, parents who are too selfish to send their chil 
dren to school voluntarily will be compelled to send them. 


A Deaf-Mute Lambert.—Charles Reade’s thrilling story of 
James Lambert, the Glasgow hero who saved so many lives 
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from drowning, calls fresh attention to the exploits of Alex- 
ander Ferguson, a deaf-mute mason of Dundee, Scotland, who, 
it is said, has rescued furty-seven persons from drowning in 
various rivers of England, Scotland, and Ireland. He is now 
only thirty-three years old; he was ten when he made his first 
rescue. The Rev. Samuel Smith’s Magazine for January, 1875, 
gives an incomplete list of the persons whom he has saved, and 
accompanies it with his portrait. He wears upon his breast six 
medals, the gifts of humane societies, and in appearance is the 
fine, manly fellow we should expect to see. 

Mr. Wilkinson on the Sign-Language.—We find in the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin, of December 12, 1874, quite a full 
synopsis of a lecture on the sign-language, delivered the day 
previous, by Mr. Warring Wilkinson, principal of the California 
Institution, before the students of the University of California. 

Mr. Wilkinson rejects the theory that speech is of divine 
origin, at least in the sense in which the phrase is commonly 
used. He believes “that the interference of Deity in the matter 
of speech ended when He provided the stimulus of speech in the 
thinking power and the instruments of speech in the vocal 
organs, leaving it to man to discover the fitness of the one for 
the uses of the other, and that the Creator no more put words 
into the mouth of man than He taught him the use of his 
fingers. The deaf-mute is a standing protest against Max Miil- 
ler’s theory of primitive speech. That generally ingenious 
philologist suggests that man had a creative faculty which gave 
to each conception, as it thrilled through his brain for the first 
time, a phonetic expression, and that this faculty became extinct 
when its necessity ceased. But the deaf-mute thinks, and his 
thoughts do not thrill in phonetic expression; and the numeri- 
cal proportion of the class justifies the assertion that the neces- 
sity of such faculty—if it ever existed—still exists. Man’s first 
means of communication was doubtless signs.” 

Mr. Wilkinson proceeds to describe and illustrate the sign- 
language quite fully, referring to its use as a means of commu- 
nication among the Indians and the Italians, and as an aid to 
speech everywhere. Speaking of Italy, he says: 

“ So well is this language understood, that when King Ferdi- 
nand returned to Naples, after the revolutionary movements of 


1822, he made an address to the lazzaroni from the balcony of 
the palace wholly by signs, which, in the midst of the most tu- 
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multuous shouts, were perfectly intelligible to his public. He 
reproached, threatened, admonished, forgave, and finally dis- 
missed the rabble as thoroughly persuaded and edified by the 
gesticulations of the royal Punch as an American crowd by the 
eloquence of a Webster. It is said, moreover, that the famous 
conspiracy of the Sicilian Vespers was organized wholly by 
facial signs, not even the hand being employed. 

‘“‘ While this is probably a legendary exaggeration, it must be 
admitted that the face is a faithful, though sometimes an invol- 
untary index of the mind, and, by practice and cultivation, may 
be made to do almost the office of the tongue. Addison says he 
has seen an eye curse a man for half-an-hour, and an eyebrow 
call a man ascoundrel. Some of our words are simply transla- 
tions of facial signs. Superciliousness, for instance, is lifting 
the eyebrows. In colloquial discourse, it is the facial expres- 
sion which not only helps to convey your own thought, but in- 
dicates whether you are understood. And so Charles Lamb 
was wise as well as witty when he declared that jokes came in 
with candles, for what repartees could have passed when you 
must have felt about for a smile, and handled a neighbor's cheek 
to be sure that he understood it?” 


The lecture closes as follows: 


“T have said that speech is the best instrument for thought 
commerce, but I am not prepared to admit that a very high 
degree of mental culture and civilization might not have been 
attained had it seemed wise to the Creator to leave man without 
his facilities for articulate utterance. The combinations possi- 
ble to manual signs are infinite, and necessity would have de- 
veloped its resources to a degree little dreamed of now. But 
the sign-language will never reach the perfection of which it is 
capable, from the fact that it is used simply as a stepping-stone 
to something else. It is the scaffolding around a structure, to 
be cast aside when the work to which it is adjunct is done. But 
in the great educational enterprise which gave it birth it has 
served, and still serves,a noble purpose. Through its agency 
many a deaf-mute has been lifted to a higher plane cf life and 
action; the ties of kindred have been strengthened; the de- 
mands of the present have been made known; the hopes of the 
future enkindled, and the soul itself prepared to meet Him 
whom on earth it was taught in silent but expressive gesture to 
address as ‘Our Father which art in heaven.’” 


M. Vaisse on the Relations of Deaf-Mute Instruction to 
Philology.—M. Léon Vaisse, formerly director and now hon- 
orary director of the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Paris, has been elected president of the “Société de Lin- 
guistique ” of Paris, and we have before us his inaugural ad- 
dress. He modestly abscribes his election to the desire of the 
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members of the Society to show their interest in the profes- 
sional work which has occupied his life. Of the relations of 
this work to the objects of the Society, he says: 

“Tn the education of the deaf-mute there naturally arise many 
questions which are among the most interesting in the science 
of language, and they sometimes furnish their own solution. 
In studying the manner in which individuals placed, in this re- 
spect, under conditions so abnormal, communicate what they 
feel, we make, it is true, a sort of pathological study of lan- 
guage; but pathology, in its usual domain, throws light upon 
questions in physiology, and the observation of certain devia- 
tions from established laws helps us to distinguish what in those 
laws is essential and principal from what is secondary and acces- 
sory.” 

The Centennial.—At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, held at Washington January 13, 1875, it was resolved 
that the methods and results of deaf-mute instruction in America 
should he represented at the Centennial Exhibition to be held 
at Philadelphia next year, and a committee, consisting of Presi- 
dent E. M. Gallaudet and the editor of the Annals, was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with General Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in making arrangements for this pur- 
pose. The committee will soon issue a circular to the officers 
of the institutions, containing specific suggestions with regard 
to the manner in which the plan shall be carried out. 

It is certainly fitting that the important educational work 
which has been accomplished for the deaf and dumb during the 
first hundred years of our existence as a nation should be shown 
as fully as possible at Philadelphia. At the Vienna Exposition 
the material relating to deaf-mute instruction sent from this 
country considerably exceeded that contributed by any or all 
of the countries of Europe, and yet it was not nearly as com- 
plete as it might have been, and as we hope the Centennial 
collection will be. To accomplish the desired result will require 
a certain amount of labor from the officers of all the institutions 
and from the committee. Speaking for the committee, we 
pledge ourselves to do everything in our power to make the 
exhibition a success, and if each institution will only do its full 
part we shall have a representation which will be an honor to 
our country and our profession. 

Foreign institutions also will be invited to contribute their 
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reports, text-books, illustrative apparatus, plans and views of 
buildings, ete. These contributions, unless some special ar- 
rangement is made, will naturally go with the exhibitions of 
the countries from which they come; but if the managers of 
the Centennial consent—and we have no doubt the advantages 
of the plan can be so presented to them that they will consent 
—the committee will very gladly take charge of all the deaf- 
mute material sent from foreign countries, and group it in the 
same department with that of this country in such a way as to 
do justice to all, and to make the representation as effective 
and useful as possible. 

The Annals.-—As will be seen from the advertisement on the 
last page of the cover, the price of the Annals has been raised 
to two dollars a year. The assessments on the institutions have 
also been increased, so as to add about $350 to the income of 
the periodical. This additional sum it is proposed to expend 
in publishing at the end of the present volume a comprehensive 
index to the twenty volumes which will then have been issued ; 
in introducing more frequent illustrations than have been given 
hitherto; in adding extra pages, as occasion may require; in 
paying a higher price for contributions; and in republishing 
several of the early numbers now out of print. 

We have frequent applications for back volumes and numbers 
of the Annuls which we are not able to supply. Individuals or 
institutions having any of the following which they are willing 
to dispose of are requested to inform the editor, naming the 
price desired 

1. Vols. i to xii, inclusive, with Nos. 1 and 2 of vol. xiii. 

2. Vols. i to iv, inclusive. 

3. Vols. i‘and ii. 

4, Vols. xi and xii. 

5. Vol. ix, Nos. 1 and 2. 

6. Vol. xiii, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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